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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 


THE CASES 
PATTERNS, AND 
OWN ORDER. 
OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & COQO., 


7 | vital importance to them in making their investments. 
*|since ceased to be a borrower of money, and, on the contrary, for a long time has been 





JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY. | 


TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent t Appl | 
ances. SIMPSON and Co., Box 5076, N. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S “ 
STEEL PENS./ 


| 
| 
Sold — 7 anergy throughout the world. 
w Bra’ NCH OF THE Hovst, | 
_ ° , ~ 4. Street, New York. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henny Owen, Agent 


Ss 
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|RAILROAD COMPANY were originally marketed by our firm at 97 1-2, and are now current 


| Prick 10 Cents. 





NE EW YORK, SATUR DAY, OCTOBER ‘14, 1871. 
TRUNK LINES 


LAND GRAN OT RAILROADS 





We desire to invite the attention of careful and conservative investors to a few facts of 
The General Government has long | 


buying and cancelling its bonds. Recently the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the 
regular monthly purchase of Government obligations, called in $100,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, 
Under these circumstances investors have been compelled to look elsewhere for a profitable 
investment for their capital, and the first mortgage bonds of American railways are now the 
favorite security. The purchase of bonds by the Treasury have advanced the price of 
Government bonds to a point where they pay a comparatively low rate of interest. The 
greatest success in American railways can be found in the history of those roads known as 
Trunk Lines, which combine the benefit of through and local traffic. The gross earnings of 
the leading trunk lines of railroads in this country form a striking illustration of the above 
fact, as wil! appear in the following statement of their earnings for 1870 :— 


Mow Weeks Comtaal.....0...00.ccssccccsersssccece $22,363,319 
BE vcknsiens smcenscadecesebe tones heisokanertenraceanens 16,179,461 
Pennsylvania Central............... 17,531,707 
Baltimore and Ohio .................45- 9,371,427 
Lake Shore.............. 13,457,540 
Ohio and Mississippi........................ 3,188,137 
WY GEE PHU ose: secincssccecccseceses 4,544,640 
Ee II. oo on oie scien cesnbkeancawdasseasesaek 8,340,224 
rah. padssceckneessas-ccdqunagenah 7,625.27 
EE HER ciiskcccvee: cpbeces. canbene 7,920,710 

Total for ten roads. ..$105,522,442 


The ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD is already constructed from St. Joseph 
to Marysville, from thence far into Nebraska, and is being rapidly completed to Fort Kearney, 
on the Union Pacific Road. The ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD will shorten 
the distance between the Atlantic and the Pacific Coast from 80 to 232 miles, according to 
the different routes named above. The ten leading trunk lines of road mentioned in the 
preceding table comprise but a part of the railroads that will contribute to the passenger and 
freight traffic of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD, which is destined to be- 
come the new short line between the Atlantic and Pacific States, and which must share liber- 
ally in the enormous business represented by the grand total of $105,522,442 gross earnings 
of the ten leading trunk lines in the ebove statement. This of itself is a sufficient security 
for the paymeut of the interest and principal of the EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE SINKING FUND LAND-GRANT BONDS of the Company, Western Division, now 
on the market. 


But asa great additionrl security, the Company has a United States Land Grant of 
1,500,000 acres of the richest agricultural lands in the West. In previous communications 
to the public we have taken occasion to advert to the great value of land grants to railroad 
companies, and will now only mention the fact that the land grant of the ST. JOSEPH AND 
DENVER CITY RAILROAD COMPANY is worth over $18,500,000,at the present price ot 
the lands of the Illinois Central Company. ‘The lands cannot be sold for less than $4 per 
acre, and the proceeds of the same are applied to the sinking fund for the extinguishment of 
the bonded debt of the Company. This loan was originally for $5,000,000, but has been 
largely reduced by sales to investors, including many shrewd business men who know and 
appreciate bonds which combine liberal income with great security. 


The bonds are for the present offered at 97 1-2 and accrued interest, aud we have no 
hesitancy in recommending them as an investment securely guarded, both as to interest and 
principal. Parties desiring to participate in the division of the remaining balance of the loan 
are requested to make early application, in view of the possibility of an advance in the price 
of the bonds. The bonds of the Eastern Division of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


in the market at 102. We continue to deal in these Bonds the same as Government Bonds 
|and other securities. Investors will find this a good opportunity to convert their Govern- 
| ments and other high-priced bonds, with the advantage of a higher rate of interest and per- 





Fancy Silk Department. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have on exhibition some beautiful 


Hand-Embroidered Silk Robes, 


all black, white and chintz colorings, 
very full patterns, with trimmings to match. 
They will also offer an immense stock of 


NI + r 
FANCY SILKS 
in every desirable style for present wear, such as 
DARK COLORED MILL RAYE SILKS, 
for Misses’ Suits, $1 per yard. 
CANNELE STRIPES of bright color, 
on black ground, $1 25 and $1 50 per yard. 
Also, a beautiful collection of 
AND CHINTZ FANCY 
from $2 50 per yard. 
Very much in demand. ; 
A visit of inspection is requested. 


BLACK SILKS, 


BROADWAY, _ATH- AV: E., OTH AND 10TH- STS. 


Extraordinary Bargains in Velvet 
Department. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering a choice assortment of 
COLORED VELVETEENS, 
new shades and very wide at $1 20 per yard, 
PRINTED CASHMERE SHAWL PATTERN VEL 
VETEENS, 

a new article for morning wrappers at $1 per yard 


Every new tint in Colored Trimming Velvets at ex 
tremely low prices. 


BLACK DRESS AND CLOAK VELVETS 
from 20 to 45 inches wide. 
A few pieces of very rich 48 inch 


LYONS CLOAKING VELVETS 
will be offered at $20 per yard, former prico $39. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


AND 
Round Fiats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 


Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Aliwwcys on Hand 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 





| fect security. Maps, pamphlets, and full information in regard to the Company can be had 
on application. 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 


11 Wall Street. | 


THE SABBATH GUEST. Price $1 60 
A fine collection of ANTHEMS by L. O 
Emerson and J. H. Morey. 
THE GREETING. Price $1 jj 
An excellent Glee Book, by L. O. Emerson 
All the Oratorios, all the Standard Masses, A,ure¢ 
| list of classical and of easy Cantatas and nunbers of 
| GLEE BOOKS.and of CHURCH MUS™-BOOKs, 
| Mailed post-paid, on reecipt of Reta’ Pi 


OLIVER DITSON & CO Bo 
H. DITSON & CO., New Yos 
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THE ALBION! 
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[Ocr, 14, 1871: 








WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxTEENTH St., NEw YORK. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


And upon the most favorable terms of payment. 





We invite the attention of persons intending to pur- 
chase Pianos, to our New Illustrated Catalogue, giving 
full description of Styles and Prices, and the terms on 
which we sell to those desiring to make. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


Chickering & Sons, 
11'EAST 14th STREET, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding *Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
aky: the most beantiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition a at “1 Broa tway, New ¥ ork. 


THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
820 Broadway and 82 Fifth Avenue. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
128, 130, and 132 (New Nos. 102, 104, and 106 Court, 
near State street. 
(Chartered in 1863 under speial law.) 
SEASON OF 1870-71. 
INOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF PUPILS. 
INSTRUCTION DAILY, from 9 A.M, to 9 P_M., in 
all the branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Lan- 
guages. 
Trerms.—CLASSES—$10 and $15 per quarter. 
PRIV ‘ATE INSTRUCTION— and r quarter, 
Several eminent Professors have been added to the 
able corps, which now numbers forty-one of the best 
instructors in the country. 
A NORMAL DEPARTMENT HAS ALSO BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. 
einem to be made at the General Conservatory 
ces, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th-st., New York. 
128 (New No. 102) COU RT, near State st., Brooklyn. 








H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guarante =! a ‘and of the ve ry be ae ae. 

tc & SE V EN DOLLA 
Sent by ma. ‘ess )., or Post- Ze. © order. 
i. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 

For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 

8 Maiden Lane. 
MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration,— 
rhe points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 


chemicals, The check 
is moved for ward by =e upward action of the lever of 


tme machine. Price 
; ‘J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


‘Billiard Tables. 


Ai:GH_ & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 





K 
LIARD TAF 
at cushion * on "LES, furnished with the celebrated cat 

bles, con! t great! reduced prices, 
rfspondi ipletes ee e and other sizes at cor- 

Centre Strel, rates arerooms, corner of Canal and 


Important 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 


CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
STATEN ISLAND. 


ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER ist, 


Will be sold to the highest bidders, the whole of the 
valent Stud of Mr. R. W. Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, seve n imported mares, and seven 
native thoroughbred mares, all stinted to Warmin- 
ster, Hampton Court, Eclipse, and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies by Leamington, and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol. Five y reartings | by Leam- 
ington and seven weanlings by W arminster and 
Hampton Court. 

There will also be sold a small flock of imported 
Prize Cotswolds bred by MeGillett of Farrington, 
Berkshire, Eugland, wud the choice small herd of 
Alderneys Jerseys, including a young imported Bull 
and two recently imported cows. 


’ THE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 
Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 
ALSO, 

Will be sold 120 Tons Prime Upland Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Mangolds and Turnips. 
TO LET FURNISHED, 

For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 
and surrounded by eight acres of land, with lodge, 

coach-house, etc. 
TERMS: 


Ten per cent. to be paid on day of sale. Pur- 
chasers will have the privilege on all sums over 
$1,000 of six months credit, by adding interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. and giving approved endorsed 
notes—if over $2,000 twelve months’ credit on the 


same terms. 
R. W. CAMERON, 
23 South William street. 


AMERIUAN JOCKEY CLUB. 


Jerome Park. 
FALL MEETING, I1871. 


Six Races Each Day. 
SATURDAY. October 14, 
and MONDAY, October 16. 
First race each day promptly at 1 o'clock. 
A. BELMONT, President. 









Cc. WH EATLY, Secretary. 





MATEOS BROTHERS 


New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 

The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 


14 South William St., 


New York. 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING C€O., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STs., 
New York, 
W. E. Gavrr, Manager. 
a= Send for {lustrated Cireular and Price List. 


WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 2We. per foot; dining 
roo halls, vestibules and 
lib in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where, Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


EAT CHANCE FOR A ENTS. 
} pGRE want an agency, local or (rave jENT $. 
a chance t to make $5 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7- strand White Wire Clothes Lines ? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y. 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCU RE 
class Sewing Machine against e: 
stallments, ~ apply to 244 Bowery ; 










illustrated 





Trade Mark, 


A FIRST 
y monthly in 
S. With st. 
Good work at high prices if 





177 9th Ave 
desired. 
PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
ree PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
It is invalu 


PERRY, Derma 
Sold by ly "q- 


able. Prepared only by Dr. B. 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 
gists everywhere, 





Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 
New 5x10] Perry's Comedone and Pimple Re _ aly 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N, A. R. M. Steamships. 
_ Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 

Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin...... ae 10 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cabin. . ... 8150 00. Gold 
By Steamers carrying g Ste erage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Gold. Steerage eos, 
Return Tickets. : 5000, Gold 
Tickets to Paris... "" $15 00, Gold, ‘additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. sieenmananen YN, AGENT. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

ATLANTIC, sails Oct. 14, at 3 PM. 

OCEANIC sails Oct 28, at 3 P. M. 

BALTIC, sails Nev. 11. 

Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Librar provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 

ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Ave nue, L eae nhall St., London, 
For Liverpoo! & Queenstown. 
[IN MAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 

FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Curre me 





Finest CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE . ne 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... Do to Paris. { 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX, 
First CaBin. STEERAGE. 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Curre ie: 
Liverpool.... ; Liverpool...... 5 
| ee 0 RS cas excvsleces Fr 

Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates, 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


QTE AMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVE RPOOL AND 
~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN 





Sparn....(Now Building.) ENeLanp 3,450 tons. 
EayYPrt.... Do ERIN...... 3,310 ** 
HoLianD...... See tape. HE “i " 
Tray. le PENNSYLVANIA. = 
France. oir ee 3,512 VUiRGINIA. 7 ie 
THe QuEEN....3,517 “* DENMARK.......3,.117 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown, 


Rates of Passage, 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Cabin Se eS Oe TOO $75 and $65 Currency 
* prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to ens f 1 or Queenstown and Return $130 ** 


Steerage, to Liverpool.... $28 “ 
“prepaid from Liv -erpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry... .. $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, | 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. | 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
Capt. Price. Sept. 6, at 11 P.M. | 
oe. J.B. Price, Sept. 8, at 12M. 


Capt. Freeman. 


WISCONSIN. . .¢ ‘apt. Williams 
; ..Capt. Forsyth. 


NEVADA.... 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray.,Oct. 4, at 9.80 AM. 
MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman... Oct. 11, at 3.00 P.M, 
Cabin Passage i (Gold). 80. 
Steerage... ... . “ce urrency). $30, 
Saloon and State Hoame all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
¥er freight or cab n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 683 Wal! Street. 





COLORADO... 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reevcar Sauine Packets WEEKLY. 





of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KROUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX “ co., 
“4 WALL 8 ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


. 
SAY COOKE & CoO., 
20 WALL sTREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


IIENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & co. 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & C o., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEER & WATSON, 
12 Ww ALL ST RE ET. 


WIL. LARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN «& CoO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICAGO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 





CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. Cc. 





K AU KE FMAN. 








PETERS ON CHOLERA. 


Notes on the Origin, Nature, 
Prevention, and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, 
By Joun C. Perers, M.D. 

Second Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 23 Murray-st., and No. 27 Warren-st. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 7m Broadw ay, Corner of Way erley. Place. 
TREES. 
FRUIT AND CRAG RENSAL, 


For AU sUmE MEN of ‘1871. 


We invite the attention oat Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines and Small Fruit. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Bulhous Fl4wer Roots. 
Descriptive and Hlustrated priced Catalogues sent 
—_ on receipt of Stamps, as follows 
o. 1—Frnits, 10¢, No. 2~-Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green- house, 1c, No. 4 
No. 5—Bulbs, pree. Address, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
{Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 


—Wholesale, FREE. 
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No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
tharties that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons snffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Selizer Aperient. 
This agretable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive inthe world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. : 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Rlso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its —— has over the nauseons and pungen* 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organiza on 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalides, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the "remedy 


: | which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part) behind. Ss 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1871. 


LIFE’S: PITY. 


I think the pity of this life is love ; 
For though my rosebud, thrilling into life, 
Kissed by the love-beams of the glowing sun, 
Meets his fond gaze with her pure, tender. eyes, 
Filled with the rapture of a glad surprise 
That from his light her glory shall be won ; 
Yet, when into her very heart he sighs, 
Behold! she puts away her life—and dies. 


I think the pity of this life is love ; 
Because, to me but little joy has come 

OF all that most I hoped would make life’s sun ; 
For though tae perfumed seasons come and go, 
The Spring birds warble, e’en the rivers flow 

To meet some love that to their own doth run. 
My bud of love hath bloomed for other eyes, 
And I am left—to sorrow and to sighs. 


I think the pity of this life is leve ; 
For from our love we gather all life’s pain, 

And place too oft our hearts on earthly shrines, 
Where we would kneel—but where alas! we fall 
Beneath a shadow ever past recall ; 

We seek for gold, when ’tis but dross that shines. 
Then—if we may not turn our hearts above— 

I know the pity of this life is love. 
—Public Opinion. 
———- > -—-—= 


HAIR’S BREADTH. 
RY PIERCY WILSON, 


BY A 


THE TRIAL, 
(Conelusion.) 


“Learning in that city that the French Government had 
called on the Spanish authorities to arrest any fugitive who 
might succeed in crossing the frontier, I entered as a sea- 
man on board a ship bound for England, but before embark- 
ing I sent a letter to my wife to acquaint her of my safety, 
and, in order to disarm suspicion, I addressed it to the care 
of the Curé. Aftera long and stormy passage we arrived at 
Southampton, where the most terrible news reached me. 
Petri’s ruse had but too well succeeded, and, as my letter in 
cipher had never been delivered, I was mourned as dead. 
Bowed down with grief, my wife, at this unhappy juncture, 
imparted fo her father a secret that filled him with dismay. 
How was it possible to shield his daughter's fair fame? She 
wished the fact of our marriage to be made public, but the 
Baron, on reflection, refused to accede to her request. He 
proposed a plan by which the honor of the family could yet 
be saved. She was to be wedded, in name only, toa kins 
man who would be only too happy to assume the paternity 
of the unborn child as an offset to the handsome dowry he 
would receive with her; it was true that he was broken down 
in health, and a ruined gamester, but by this means the 
estates would be secured to the rightful heir, otherwise the 
succession would be barred by the illegality of our marriage: 
My wife at first refused to acquiesce in such a hateful expe. 
dient, but, as the alternative was her seclusion for life ina 
nunnery, she at last was obliged to yield to her father’s com- 
mands, and she became the Countess de Merolles. 
Some two or three weeks afterwards the Curé 
received my letter, and in his answer he implored me 
not to divulge the secret of my escape to my wife, as it would 
break her heart and effect no good; he advised me to seek 
my fortune in some foreign land under an assumed name, and 
there await the decrees of Providence. He represented the 
Count Merolles as a confirmed invalid, and his death might 
in a few years dissolve the ties by which I was now separated 
from all I loved on earth. He forwarded to me his little 
savings, amounting to about a thousand francs, and prayed to 
Heaven to succor me in my hour of affliction. 

“T followed the good Curé’s counsels and embarked for 
South America, where for some years I eked out a small 
living, receiving scanty news at long intervals from Serac, 
At last, having acquired a trifling sum, I resolved to return to 
France, notwithstanding the sentence of death pronounced 
against me. The yearning to see my wife and child was too 
strong to be subdued by any thought of danger. But [ had 
still the fixed determination never to acquaint them of my 
escape. I arrived here some six months since, and settling 
down in the neighborhood I awaited the opportunity which 
soon presented itself of seeing the Countess without being 
observed. I thought myself altered beyond recognition. So, 
emboldened by the immunity from danger, I soon relaxed 
the precaution I had hitherto taken, and one day she came 
unawares to the spot in the gardens where we had met be- 
fore. Despite my ‘isguise and the changes wrought by years 
of agony and exile, she recognized me at once. I need not 
describe the happiness and misery of our meeting. I wished 
to tear myself away after having embraced my child, but I 
had not the strength of mind to carry out this resolution. 1 
was unknown in the village, Petri having moved away to 
Luchons, and Lisette being married and settled at Pau, so I 
had only the good Curé to take into my confidence to gain an 
entrée to the Chateau with safety. I managed easily to in- 
gratiate myself into the Count’s favor, and becamea frequent 
visitor at the house, but I never again met the Countess alone 
except on the evening whence date the suspicions which 
have wrought my ruin. The day previous I had met Petri, 
who had come on a visit to the village to borrow some money 


| 
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acted a large reward for his pains. 
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to procure his son’s exemption from military service. He 
too, recognized me, and having failed in his attempts to 
clear his boy from the conscription, he yielded to the tempta- 
tion and resolved to extort the sum from me under the threat 
of divulging my secret. 1 was not in a position at the 
moment to pay such an amount, and I was thus obliged to 
appeal to the Counte’s, or once again to flee the country, 
There remained indeed the alternative of disclosing my iden- 
tity to the Count, and the amicable relations we at first en- 


Mertained emboldened me to take that step, but latterly he 


had become so sullen and morose in his demeanor, as to 
cause me,in case of danger, to prefer a voluntary exile. 
This opinion was also shared by the Curé who had always 
remained our truest friend. I therefore met the Countess by 
appointment, and she then gave me a bracelet, which, when 
converted into cash, bought fora time only that man’s silence. 
In a few days I redeemed the jewels with the proceeds of 
some securities in which I had invested my savings, and I 
returned the bracelet to the Countess, through the Curé who 
came to acquaint me of the serious illness with which the 
invalid had been so suddenly stricken down, At his behest 
T abstained from visiting the chateau until the Count became 
in a measure convalescent, when he sent for me one day and 
received me with unaccustomed affability. Nothing in his 
conduct led me ever to suppose that he had been present at 
our interview in the garden, and it was but on the afternoon 
of the day he died, that he reproached me with an undue in- 
timacy with the Countess. I vehemently denied the asser- 
tion, and this led to the angry words overheard by Courtil, 
In order to appease his anger, I promised to leave the Province 
forever, and I was fully determined to redeem my pledge. 
This seemingly produced a favorable eflect on him, and we 
passed the remainder of the evening in quiet conversation. 

“ Before taking my departure, itis true that I gave the Count 
his draught, and that he complained of its strange flavor, but 
I tasted it myself and can vouch that it was not cyanide of 
potassium, as that is a drug with which T am thoroughly 
acquainted. I have thus disclosed the whole truth. I was 
unwilling to make this confession because with it was in- 
volved the reputation of the Countess and her child. I do 


| not perceive of what avaii this sacrifice will be, but before 


God, I declare that f am guiltless of the crime charged 
against me. T leave the case in your hands, gentlemen, con- 
vineed that you will decide to the best of your judgment.” 

The breathless interest with which this address was received, 
gradually merged into a subdued murmur, as the artist: sank 
back into his chair exhausted by his emotions, ‘There was a 
true ring about his statement that would have carried con- 
viction with it, had it not been for the incontrovertible evi- 
dence brought against him. The counsel for the defence 
merely elicited from Courtil, in cross examination, that the 
Count would have killed his wife and the prisoner on the 
oceasion of their rendezvous. He made also two trifling 
admissions which had seemingly no bearing on the case; he 
remembered perfectly well having dyed the Count’s hair and 
moustache on the morning of the crime; he also overheard 
the Count ask the artist, as he took his departure, to leave 
both the door of the cupboard and the window open, as the 
odor of the cyanide of potassium distressed him. There 
rested the case for the prosecution. 

When called upon for the defence, Monsieur de Chartraille 
appeared undecided how to act. The cross-examination to 
which he had subjected the witnesses showed no flaw by 
which he could hope to free the prisoner from the charge 
preferred against him. His concise statement to the court 
had certainly produced a favorable impression, and in the 
strong animus the Count had displayed towards the artist, 
might be harbored the design of committing suicide, and 
leaving the impression that he had died by the prisoner's 
hands. But owing to the Count’s infirmities this was clearly 
an impossibility unless Courtil had connived in the crime ; 
and there was certainly nothing that could point to any such 
collusion. Then again he was well aware how the Procureur 
Imperial would press the point of the prisoner's illegal mar- 
riage with the Countess, as a further evidence of the desire 
he must have entertained for the Count’s death, as in this 
event every obstacle to their union would have been removed. 
If he only could have argued that the poison had been 
administered by mistake, a verdict. of not guilty might be 
reached, but the prisoner had himself barred that line of de- 
fence in his statement that there was no cyanide of potassium 
in the medicine he had given to the Count. It is true that 
the barrister had received a note from a detective, urging a 
certain line of defence, but he was unknown both to himself 
and the prisoner, and if this person had possessed any 
evidence of real importance, he would certainly have dis- 
closed it before the trial, the more so as he might have ex- 
While he was still irreso_ 
lute, Grosfils made his way slowly towards the witness bex, 
and Monsieur de Chartraille, yielding to this pertinacity, 
called him on the stand. 

The detective having being sworn, deposed that he had 
had charge of this case under the direction of the authorities, 
but that he had since resigned his situation. He was person- 
ally unacquainted with the prisoner. In fact had never 
spoken to him. In company with the commissioner of police, 
he had proceeded to the chateau on the night of the crime. 
A cursory inouiry among the household as to the relations 
existing hetween the Count and the prisoner, showed almost 
conclusively that a murder had been committed. From the 
absence of any motive, he could by no possibility implicate 
Courtil in the crime. As a rule in his profession, the first 








impression was to be mistrusted ; it was generally the bad 
one ; and this was a case in point. A careful and minute ex- 
amination of the bedroom showed that ,at the foot of the 
couch nearest the closet the feather bed had been disarranged 
and tumbled, so much that Courtil himself remarked that 
such a thing had never happened before. A person at the 
foot of that bed could place his hand on the cupboard, the 
door of which had remained open. From the outside lower 
corner of the couch the dish containing the poison was clearly 
seen upon the upper shelf; by its side was the glass 
with the residue of the medicine in it; on the what- 
not, at the side of the bed, were some ashes, with 
many more blown on the ground; in the grate 
were a few stumps of straw almost burnt out. These 
clues were sufficient to convince him that he was on the 
wrong trail. On further inquiry he found that the Count 
was vain, jealous, crafty, and vindictive. He was very care- 
ful of his personal appearance, and Couriel was held by him 
in great esteem on account of the skill with which he could 
dye the Count’s hair and moustachios, and attend to the re- 
quirements of his toilette; his jealousy, and the craft with 
which he concealed it, were on the evidence ; his cruel, vin- 
dictive character was well known in the village; he had once 
sent a poor girl to prison for having taken a few flowers from 
the garden. He was passionately fond of playing cards, 
chess, and Skill and Patience. In the latter game a sheaf of 
short strong straws are thrown in a heap on the table, and 
the players pick out with a crotchet needle, turn by turn, 
each straw without moving another one of the sheaf, and he 
who most deftly removes the most straws wins the game. A 
very charming and harmless amusement, as was also that of 
photography, but by a curious combination they became 
in this instance the silent confederates in an unparalleled 
crime. 

Grosfils had hitherto given his evidence in a quiet, stolid 
way, but the last sentence he spoke in a quick incisive man- 
ner that from its contrast as well as its purport excited great 
attention. The Procureur Impérial divining the drift of the 
detective’s evidence jumped to his feet and protested against 
the irregutarity of the proceedings. The witness had no 
right to offer any suggestion that might influence the mind 
of the jury ; it was the duty of the witness to keep strictly to 
the facts that had come directly under his notice. Monsieur 
de Chartraille, in admitting the justice of these remarks, 
claimed some latitude in behalf of the witness. This was a 
case of circumstantial evidence, where the slightest clue 
might lead to the elucidation of the mystery; he would not 
for one moment imagine that either the judge or the counsel 
for the prosecution or the jury would wish to consign a guilt- 
less man to the seaffold. 

A subdued murmur around the hall formed = powerful ad- 
junct to the young barrister’s brief address. The detective 
retained a quiet, passionless expression until he caught the 
eye of the Police Commissioner, at which time I believe he 
would have exploded into a fit of laughter, in his peculiar 
way, were it not for the gravity of the situation, The artist 
and the Countess regarded their new ally with a mingled ex- 
pression of curiosity and anxiety. 

The judge, unswayed by the popular sentiment, warned 
the witness to confine himself to facts of which he held 
direct’ proof, and to sedulously avoid any remarks on the 
evidence. The detective bowed and continued his testimony. 
On a further examination of the room he found that from 
the shelf, through the chink, to the bed were small stains on 
the polished floor, On analysis they were proved to be 
caused hy cyanide of potassium. The straws fitted easily one 
into another, and the burnt stumps in the grate were also 
strongly saturated with the same poison. The glass 
out of which the medicine had been taken was subé 
jected to the most minute chemical examination, The 
residue, carefully soaked up with litmus paper, con- 
tained cyanide of potassium, but although the rim was 
steamed and then subjected to the most minute chemical 
tests, no trace of the poison could be found around it, The 
Count had asked the artist to leave both the door of the closet 
and the window open. Here was perhaps the true clue. 
Accompanied by the Doctor, he went into the garden, and 
in the grass, directly under the Count’s apartment, he found 
a minute flexible tube of india-rubber, impregnated with the 
same’ poison; this led him to the final conclusion that the 
Count vever drank the poison at all; he had drawn it through 
a tube formed by these straws. 

The detective was here vehemently called to order by the 
Procureur, who, ignoring the sensation produced by this evi- 
dence, asked for the committal of the witness for contempt 
of court. The judge concurred in the counsel’s opinion, and, 
despite the protest of the foreman of the jury, he informed 
the detective that at the slightest repetition of the oflence he 
would be transferred to prison. While this discussion took 
place we were eagerly examining the drift of the evidence. 
There were certain logical deductions that might have an 
influence in the prisoner's favor, but they might tell just as 
much against him. If a murder had been committed it 
would have been easy for the artist to have arranged these 
threads of circumstantial evidence step by step, without ex- 
citing the Count’s suspicions. The end was not yet, but, 
from the chuckle in which the detective was indulging, the 
trump card was yet to be played. As to our friend the Com- 
missioner, he presented a most laughable appearance, as he 
sat gazing, with open eyes and distended mouth, at 
Grosfils, who alone in that vast assemblage appeared 
to be unswayed by feeling or sentiment, 
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Grosfils begged to be excused if he had transgressed any of 
the rules of the court, the more so as he had had but little 
experience in such cases. There remained but little for him 
to report on. A few days after the Count’s death he had 
found out that Lenoir had been known under another name 
in former years, and that he had been tried in contumacy and 
condemned to death. This part of his evidence he had 
entrusted to the judge, as he was no longer in the Govern- 
ment employ. There was one last connecting link which he 
awaited witi anxiety from Paris. It will be remembered 
that a few hairs of the dead man’s moustachios were cut off 
after his decease. These were enclosed to the most able 
chemist for analysis. The result was as he had expected. 
The bair was impregnated with a dye composed in a major 
part of nitrate of silver. Cyanide of potassium has the effect 
of turning that dye instantaneously to a purple shade. The 
Count could thus never have drunk the poison without 
its leaving its trace on the moustache. There was a slight 
tinge to the hair that wus close to the lips in the under part 
of the moustache, but this was owing to the cyanide being 
there diluted by the saliva. This was the decisive proof that 
it was a case of suicide, and nct of murder, now under 
investigation. 

It would be impossible to describe the sensation produced 
by this bold statement. The judge would have committed 
the witness for contempt of Court, but the Procureur Im- 
périal appeared himself to be so convinced by this start- 
ling evidence that he never made an effort to carry his 
threat into execution. The Countess, who had borne her- 
self so bravely through the terrible ordeal, fell lifeless at 
this unexpected denouement. ‘Under a simple restorative she 
soon recovered, but I insisted on her being removed to the 
house of the Police Commissioner, which was in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Of the remainder of the trial I can thus 
speak only by hearsay, but I know that a celebrated chemist 
corroborated the technical parts of Grosfils’ evidence, and 
that Monsieur de Chartraille seized the clue furnished by 
the detective, and proved by irresistible deduction the com- 
mission of the crime. 

The Count, laboring under the idea of his wife’s infidelity, 
was willing to sacrifice his own life, already a burden to him, 
if he could only fasten the guilt on the artist. Forming a 
long pipe with the straws, and placing the small india-rubber 
tube at the end, he had glided to the bottom of the couch, 
and was enabled to sip the poison through the chink of the 
open door. When he had swallowed sufficient for his pur- 
pose he forced some of the liquid into the glass from which he 
had taken his medicine; he had then burnt the straws and 
threw the small tube out of the window. And then, con- 
vinced that he had achieved his vengeance, he turned to the 
wall to die. 

The defence was incontrovertible, and after a brief charge 
from the judge, in which he begged the jury not to be un- 
duly swayed by any ingenious deductions or the manifestations 
of popular sympathy, a verdict of acquittal was unanimously 
given. A few days afterwards Monsieur de Rocroy regained 
his freedom. There had been many a change of dynasty 
since his condemnation, and Louis Napoleon, who was then 
on the throne, recognized the just claims of one of his 
earliest adherents, and ordered his immediate liberation. 

And the Police Commissioner almost cried at the cham- 
pagne supper he gave in honor of the event, so completely 
was Grosfils reinstated in his favor. The detective received 
an ample reward, but I doubt very much if those twinkling 
orbs of his did not double the amount when he counted over 
his treasure that same night. I met him often afterwards at 
Paris, and one morzing, about a year afterwards, he brought 
me a journal in which was announced a marriage that re- 
called to my memory the noble fellow who had escaped the 
scaffold by “ a hair’s breadth.” 

_—_ o—_——__ 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
SY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SEORET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXIx.— Continued. 

Lady Laura came to Arden Court, aa she had promised, 
and gave her dearest Clarissa lessons in the art of presiding 
over a large establishment, and did her utmost to oust Miss 


Granger from her position of authority in the giving out of 
stores and the ordering of grocery This, however, was im- 
ossible. Sophia clung to her grocer's book as some unpopu- 
ar monarch tottering on his insecure throne might cling te 
his sceptre. If she could not sit in the post of honor at her 
father’s dinner-table, as she had sat so long, it was something 
to reign supreme in the store-room; if she found herself 2 
secondary person in the drawing-room, and that unpunctili- 
ous callers were apt to forget the particular card due to her, 
she could at least hold on by the keys of those closets in 
which the superfine china services for Mr. Granger's great 
dinners were stored away, with chamois-leather between all 
the plates and dishes. She had still the whip-hand of the 
housekeeper, and could ordain how many French plums and 
how ae | musgatel raisins were to be consumed in a given 
period. She could bring her powers of arithmetic to bear 
upon wax-candles, and torment the soul of the housekeeper 
by the precision of her calculations. She had an eye to the 
preserves; and if awakened suddenly in the dead of the 
night could have told, to a jar, how many pots of strawberry 
and raspberry, and currant, and greengage were ranged on 
the capacious shelves of that stronghold of her power, the 
store-room, : 

Even Lady Laura’s diplomacy failed here. The genius of 
a Talleyrand would not have dislodged Miss Granger. 

“TI like to feel that I am of some use to papa,” she re- 
marked very often, with the air of a househol Antigone. 
“ He bas new outlets for his money now, and it is more than 
evgs my duty as a daughter to protect him from the waste- 














































fulness of servants. With all my care, there are some things 
in my housekeeper’s management which I don’t understand. 
I’m sure what becomes of all the preserved-ginger and crys- 
tallised apricots that I give out is a mystery that no one could 
fathom. Who ever eats preserved-ginger? I have taken 
particular notice, and could never see any one doing it. The 


things are not eaten; they disappear.” 


Ludy Laura suggested that, with such a fortune as Mr. 
9 a little waste more or less was hardly worth think- 


ing o 


“T cannot admit that,” Miss Granger replied 2 * 
n 


“ Tt is the abstract sinfulness of waste which I think of. 


more elaborately than in the days of her engagement to 
George Fairfax, and had altogether the air of a woman who 
means to shine in society. To Mrs. Granger she was polite, 
but as cold as was consistent with civility. 

After a fortnight’s slaughter of the pheasants, there was a 
lull in the dissipations of Arden Court. Visitors departed, 
leaving Mr. Granger's gamekeepers with a plethora of sov- 
ereigns and half-sovereigns in their corduroy porkets, and 
serious thoughts of the Holborongh Savings Bank, and Mr. 
Granger’s chief butler with views that soared as high as 
Consols. All the twitter and cheerful confusion of many 
voices in the rooms and corridors of the grand old house 


under-butler who begins by wasting preserved ginger maysdwindled and died away, until Mr. Granger was left alone 


end by stealing his master’s plate.” 


The summer went by. Picnics and boating parties, archery 
meetings and flower-shows, and all the familiar round of 
country pleasures repeated themselves just as they had done 
at Hale Castle two years ago; and Clarissa wondered at the 
difference in her own mind which made these things so dif- 
It was not that all capacity for enjoyment was dead 
Youth is too bright a thing to be killed so easily. 
She could still delight in a lovely landscape, in exquisite 

Loved from her childhood 
—she could still enjoy good music and pleasant society ; but 
that keen sense of happiness which she had felt at Hale, that 
ardent appreciation of small pleasures, that eager lookiag 
She lived in the 
present. To look back to the past was to recall the image of 
George Fairfax, who seemed somehow interwoven with all 
her girlhood; to look forward to the future was to set her 
face towards a land hidden in clouds and darkness. She had 


ferent. 
in her. 


flowers, in that art which she had 


forward to the future—these were gone. 


positively nothing to hope for. 


Mr. Granger took life very calmly. He knew that his wife 
did not love him; and he was too proud aman to lay him- 
self out to win her love, even if he had known how to set 
about a task so incongruous with the experience of his life. 
He was angry with himself for having ever been weak 
enough to think that this girlish creature—between whom 
and himself there stretched a gulf of thirty years—could by 
any possibility be beguiled into loving him. Of course, she 
There was not one among 
his guests who would not have thought him a fool for sup- 
posing that it could be otherwise, or for expecting more 
from her than a graceful fulfilment of the duties of her 


had married him for his money. 


ition. 
He had little ground for complaint. 


that was all. 
this knowledge was a bitter thing to him. 


wife, and regretting the folly of his marriage. 


Was it true that she had never cared for any one else? 
He had her father’s word for that; but he knew that Marma- 
duke Lovel was a selfish man, who would be likely enongh 
to say anything that would conduce to his own advantage. 
Had her heart been really true and pure when he won her 
He remembered those sketches of George 
Fairfax in the portfolio, and one day when he was waiting 
for Clarissa in her morning room he took the trouble to look 
over ber drawings. There were many that he recollected 
having seen that day at Mill Cottage, but the portraits of Mr. 
He looked through the portfolio 
very carefully, but found none of those careless yet life-like 
sketches which had attracted the attention of Sophia Gran- 


for his wife? 


Fairfax were all gone. 


r. 

on She has auanees them, I suppose,” he said to himself ; 
er having done so annoyed him a little. 

He did not care to question her about them. There would 

have been an absurdity in that, he thought: as if it could 

matter to him whose face she chose for her unstudied 


and the notion of 


sketches—mere vagabondage of the pencil. 


Upon rare occasions Marmaduke Lovel consented to take a 
But although he 
was very well pleased that his daughter should be mistress 
of the house that he had lost, he did not relish a secondary 
position in the halls of his,forefathers; nor had the gaieties 
He was glad to slip away 
of August, and to go back to Spa, 
with rheumatism—that convenient 
rheumatism which was an excuse for anything he might 


languid share in the festivities at Arden. 


of the place any charm for him. 
quietly at the beginnin 
where ,the waters agree 


choose to do. 


As for his daughter, he washed his hands of all responsi- 
bility in connection with her. He felt as if he had provided 
for her in a most meritorious manner by the diplomacy which 
had brought about her marriage. Whether she was happy 
in her new life, was a question which he had never asked 
himself; but if any one else had propounded such a ques- 
tion, he would have replied unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
Had she not secured for her- 
self all the things that women most value ? could she not run 
riot in the pleasures for which women will imperil their 
He remembered his own wife’s extravagance, and he 
argued with himself, that if she could have had a perennial 
supply of fine dresses, and a perpetual round of amusement, 
It was 
fe, and the dismal oppressive atmosphere 


Of course Clarissa was happy. 
souls ? 


she would ——~ have forgotten Colonel Fairfax. 
the dulness of her li 


of poverty, that had made her false. 


So he went back to Spa, secure in the thought that he 
could make his home at Arden whenever he pleased. Per- 
haps at some remote period of old age, when his senses 
were growing dim, he might like to inhabit the familiar 
rooms, and teel no sting in the thought that he was a guest, 

It would be rather pleasant to be car- 
ried to his grave from Arden Court, if anything about a 
He went Yack to Spa and 
led his own life, and in a considerable measure forgot that 


and not the master. 
man’s burial could be pleasant. 


he had ever had a soa and a daughter. 


With September and October there came guests for the 
shooting, but George Fairfax was not among them. Mr. 
Granger had not renewed that careless invitation of his in 
After supervising Clarissa’s existence for 
two or three weeks, Lady Laura had returned to Hale, there 
to reign in all her glory. Mr. and Mis. Granger dined at 
the Castle twice in the course ef the autumn, and Clarissa 
saw Lady Geraldine for the first time since that fatal wed- 


Clarges-street. 


ding day. 


here was very little alteration in the fair placid face. 
Geraldine Challoner was not a woman to wear the willow 
She was still coldly brilliant, with 
just a shade more bitterness, perhaps, in thcse little flashes of 


She talked 
rather more than of old, Clarissa thought; she was dressed 


in any obvious manner. 


irony and cynicism which passed for wit. 


She was gentle and 
obedient, deferential in her manner to him before society, 
amiable always; he only knew that she did not love hin— 
But Daniel Granger was a B me man, and 

here were hours 
in his life when he sat alone in his own room—that plainly- 
furnished room which was half study, half dressing-room— 
withdrawing himself from his guests under pretence of hav- 
ing business-letters to write to his people at Bradford and 
Leeds; sat with his open desk before him, and made no 
attempt to write; sat brooding over thoughts of his young 


witb his wife and daughter. He was not sorry to see his 
visitors depart, though he was a man who, after his own 
fashion, was fond of society. But before the winter was 
over, an event was to happen at Arden which rendered quiet 
indispensable. 

Late in December, while the villagers were eating Mr. 
Granger's beef, and warming themselves before Mr. Gran- 
ger’s coals,and resping the fruit of laborious days in the 
shape of Miss Granger’s various premiums for humble vir- 
tue—while the park and woodland were wrapped in snow, 
ana the Christmes bells were still ringing in the clear crisp 
air, God gave Clarissa a son—the first thing she had ever 
held in her arms which she could and might love with all 
her heart. 

It was like some strange dream to her, this holy mystery 
of motherhood. She had not looked forward to the child’s 
coming with any supreme pleasure, or supposed that her life 
would be altered by his advent. But from the moment she 
held him in her arms, a frail helpless morsel of humanity, 
hardly visible to the uninitiated amidst his voluminous drape- 
ries of muslin, she felt herself on the threshold cf a new 
existence. With him was born her future—it was a most 
complete realisation of those sweet wise words of the poet, 

“a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man. 
Brings hope with it, and forward looking thoughts.” 

Mr. Granger was enraptured. For him, too, even more 
than for his wife, this baby represented .the future. Often 
and often, after some brilliant stroke of business which 
swelled the figures on the left side of his bank-book to an 
abnormal amount, he had felt a dismal sense of the extinc- 
tion that must befall his glory by and by. There was no 
one but Sophia. She would inherit a fortune thrice as large 
as any woman need desire, and would in all likelihood marry, 
and give her wealth to fill the coffers of a stranger, whose 
name should wipe out the name of Granger—or preserve it 
in a half-and-half way in some inane compound, such as 
Granger-Smith, or Jones-Granger, extended afterwards into 
Jones-Granger-Jones, or Granger-Smith-Granger. 

Perhaps those wintry days that began the new year were 
the purest, happiest of Daniel Granger’s life. He forgot 
that his wife did not love him. She seemed so much more 
his wife, seated opposite to him beside that quiet hearth, with 
her baby in her arms. She made such a lovely picture, 
bending over the child in her unconscious beauty. To sit 
and watch the two was an all-suflicient delight for him— 
sometimes withdrawing his mind from the present, to weave 
the web of his boy’s future. 

“T shallsend him to Westminster, Clary,” he said—it was 
a long time, by the way, since he had called his wife Clary, 
though she herself was hardly aware of the fact. “I shall 
certainly send him to Westminster. A provincial public 
school is all very well—my father sent me to one—but it’s 
not guite up to the mark. ‘I should like him to bea good 
classical scholar, which I never was, though I was a decent 
mathematician. I used to do my Virgil with a crib—a 
translation, you know—and I never could get on with Greek. 
I managed to struggle through the New Testament, but 
stuck in the first book of Thucydides. What dreary work it 
was! I was glad when it was all over, and my father let me 
come into his office. But with this fellow it will be different. 
He will have no occasion to soil his hands with trade. He 
will be a country gentleman, and may distinguish himself in 
the House of Commons. Yes, Clary, there may be the mate- 
rial for a great man in him,” Mr. Granger concluded, with 
an almost triumphant air, as he touched the soft little cheek, 
and peered curiously into the bright blue eyes. They were 
something like his own eyes, he thought; Clarissa’s were 
hazel. 

The mother drew the soft mass of muslin a little nearer to 
her heart. She did not care to think of her baby as a man, 
addressing a noisy constituency in Holborough market-place, 
nor even as a Westminster boy, intent upon Virgil and cricket, 
Euclid and football. She liked to think of him as he was 
now, and as he would be for the next few years—something 
soft and warm and loving, that she could hold in her arms; 
beside whose bed she could watch and pray at night. Her 
future was bounded by the years of her son’s childhood. She 
thought already, with a vague pang, of the time when he 
should go out into the world, and she be no longer necessary 
to him. 

The day came when she looked back to that interval of 
perfect quiet—the dimly-lighted rooms, the low wood fire, 
and her husband’s figure seated by the hearth—with a_ bitter 
sense of regret. Daniel Granger was so good to her in those 
days—so entirely devoted, in a quiet unobtrusive way—and 
she was so selfishly absorbed by the baby as to be almost un- 
conscious of his goodness at the time. She was inclined to 
forget that the child belonged to any one but herself; indeed, 
had the question been brought home to her, she would have 
hardly liked to admit his father’s claim upon him. He was 
her own—her treasure beyond all price—given to her by 
heaven for her comfort and consolation. 

Not the least among the tranquil pleasures of that period 
of retirement—which Clarissa spun out until the spring 
flowers were blooming in the meadows about Arden—was a 
comparative immunity from the society of Miss Granger. 
That young lady made a dutiful call upon her stepmother 
every morning, and offered a chilling forefinger—rather a 
strong-minded forefinger, with a considerable development 
of bone—to the infant. On the child not receiving this 
advance with rapture, Miss Granger was wont to observe that 
he was not so forward in taking notice as some of her model 
children ; at which the young mother flamec up in defence 
of her darling, declaring that he did take notice, and that it 
was a shame to compare him to “ nasty village children.” 

“The ‘ nasty village children’ have immortal souls,” Sophia 
replied severely. 

“So they may; but they don’t take notice sooner than my 
baby. I would never believe that. He knows me, the 
precious darling ;” and the little soft warm thing in volumi- 
nous muslin was kissed and squeezed almost to extinction. 

Miss Granger was great upon the management of infancy, 
and was never tired of expounding her ideas to Clarissa. They 
were of a Spartan character, not calculated to make the 
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period of babyhood a pleasant time to experience or to look 
back upon. Cold water and nauseous medicines formed a 
conspicuous part of the system, and where an ordinary nurse 
would have approached infancy with a sponge, Miss Granger 
suggested a flesh brush. The hardest, most impracticable 
biscuits, the huskiest rusks, constituted Miss Granger's notion 
of infant food. She would have excluded milk, as bilious, 
and would have forbidden sugar, as a creater of acidity ; and 
then, when the little victim was about one and-a_ half, she 
would have seated it before the most dry-as-dust edition of 
the alphabet, and driven it triumphantly upon the first stage 
on the high road to Kings and Chronicles. 

Among the model villagers Miss Granger had ample oppor- 
tunity of offering advice of this kind, and fondly believed 
that her counsel was acted upon. Obsequious matrons, with 
an eye to Christmas benefactions, pretended to profit by her 
wisdom ; but it is doubtful whether the model infants were 
allowed to suffer from a practical exposition of her Spartan 
theories. 

Clarissa had her own ideas about the heir of the Grangers. 
Not a crumpled rose-leaf—had rose-leaves been flying about 
just then—must roughen her darling’s bed. The softest lawn, 
the downiest, most delicate woollens, were hardly good 
enough to wrap her treasure. She had solemn interviews 
with a regiment of nurses before she could discover a woman 
who seemed worthy to be guardian of this infant demigod ; 
and Mr. Granger showed himself scarcely less weak. It 
almost seemed as if this boy was his first child. He had 
been a busy man when Sophia was born—too entirely occu- 
pied by the grave considerations of commerce to enter into 
the details of the nursery—and the sex of the child had been 
something of a disappointment to him. He was rich enough 
even then to desire an heir to his wealth. During the few 
remaining years of his first wife’s life, he had hoped for the 
coming of a son; but no son had been given to him. It was 
now, in his sober middle age, that the thing he had longed 
for was granted to him, and it seemed all the more precious 
because of the delay. So Daniel Granger was wont to sit and 
stare at the infant as if it had been something above the 
common clay of which infancy is made. He would gaze at 
it for an hour together, in a dumb rapture, fully believing it 
to be the most perfect object in creation; and about this 
child there sprung up between his wife and himself a sympa- 
thy that had never been before. Only deep in Clarissa’s 
heart there was a vague jealousy. She would have liked her 
baby to be hers alone. The thought of his father’s claim 
frighted her. In the time to come her child might grow to 
love his father better than her. 

Finding her counsel rejected, Miss Granger would ask in a 
meek voice if she might be permitted to kiss the baby, and 
having chilled his young blood by the cool and healthy condi- 
tion of her complexion, would depart with an air of' long- 
suffering; and this morning visit being over, Clarissa was free 
for the rest of the day. Miss Granger had her “ duties.” She 
devoted her mornings to the regulation of the household, her 
afternoons to the drilling of the model villagers. In the 
evening she presided at her fathe1’s dinner, which seemed 
rather a chilling repast to Mr. Granger, in the absence of that 
one beloved face. He would have liked to dine off a hoiled 
fowl in his wife’s room, or to have gone dinnerless and 
shared Clarissa’s tea and toast, and heard the latest wonders 
performed by the baby, but he was ashamed to betray so much 
weakness. So he dined in state with Sophia, and found it 
hard work to keep up a little commonplace conversation with 
her during the solemn meal—his heart being elsewhere all 
the time. 

That phase of gloom and despondency, through which his 
mind had passed during the summer that was gone, had 
given place to brighter thoughts. A new dawn of hope had 
come for him with the birth of his child. He told himself 
again, as he had so often told himself in the past, that his 
wife would grow to love him—that time would bring him the 
fruition of his desires. In the mean while he was almost en- 
tirely happy in the possession of his new blessing. All his 
life was colored by the existence of this infant. He had a 
new zest in the driest details of his position as the master of 
a great estate. He had bought some two thousand acres of 
neighboring land at different times since his purchase of 
Arden Court; and the estate, swollen by these large additions, 
was fast bccoming one of the finest in the county. There 
Was not a tree he planted in the beginning of this new year 
which he did not consider with reference to his boy; and he 
made extensive plantations on purpose that he might be able 
to point to them by and by and say, * These trees were plant- 
ed the year my son was born.” When he went round his 
stables, he made a special survey for one particularly com- 
modious loose-box, which would do for his boy’s pony. He 
fancied the little fellow trotting by his side across farms and 
moorlands, or deep into the be A to see the newly-felled 
timber, or plan a fresh clearing. 

It was a pleasant day-dream. 


To be continued. 
>. 


A NEW FEATURE IN CRIME. 


Not long ago we had the Frenchman Tropmann, who deli- 
berately planned and executed the murder of a whole family 
of some seven or eight souls, including young children, for 
the sake of a little property, one of his motives appearing to 
be the wish to find means for the support of his own father, 
to whom his conduct had always been most filial. Last of 
all, we have this strange and lurid accusation brought—we 
trust mistakenly—against an unhappy woman at Brighton, 
that she has been doing her best to poison people in all di- 
rections by spreading abroad poisoned sweetmeats under a 
particular shop-label—even positively encouraging various 
small children to eat the poisoned sweetmeats in the street— 
solely in order to manufacture data for convincing a gentle- 
man to whom she was attached, and the life of whose wife 
she had once endangered in like manner, that she was inno- 
cent of any crime in the matter, and that the poison came 
from the sweetmeat-maker, not from herself. e trust the 
trial may prove that this explanation is not true. But it is, 
at least, believed by the prosecutor to be a credible account 
of this lady’s motive for not only introducing poisoned cho- 
colate into a shop, but herself distributing it to various little 
sufferers, that she hoped by the frequency and notoriety of 
the cases of suffering, to convince the physician on whom 
she had fixed her affection that she had not been the cause, 
but orly the instrument, of carrying poison to his wife. It is 
true that, even if the facts alleged in the preliminary investi- 
gation before a magistrate should turn out to be true, this is 
hardly an adequate inference from them. It would have 
been quite sufficient for such a purpose to have caused a con- 
siderable number of slight illnesses without any deaths; but 
the strychnine introduced into the chocolate did lead to one 
i mmediate death, and might have led to many more—so that 
she incentive must, one would think, should the facta be sub- 








stantiated, have been other than what is alleged, if there were 
any of a sane kind at all. Yet be the explanation what it 
will, and whoever may have been the chief actor, there can 
— be any doubt that some very slender motive will be 
found in this case to have been the origin of a gigantic crime. 
After this, we should hardly be surprised to hear that some 
lady who dislikes giving dinner-parties had given poison to 
half her guests to prevent their accepting her invitations in 
future; or that a medical man had deliberately imported the 
virus of the cholera fresh from a fatal case in Russia, in or- 
der to force the Government of London into a more active 
and energetic sanitary policy. When once those who have 
reached a certain phase of culture avail themselves of crimi- 
nal means to attain their ends, there is no knowing how 
lavishly they may apply an instrument of such dangerous 
power. The common criminal regards his crime simply as an 
act of war against a powerful foe who is seldom off his 
guard. But an amateur in these regions, while he is as un- 
scrupulous, is not limited by the hereditary and traditional 
fears of the common criminal—has hardly gauged in the same 
way the power of his enemy—and, one released from all fet- 
ters of respectability, is in danger of throwing off with 
them even the limits of customary prudence, even the 
ordinary cviner’s frugality in using and uttering his own 
bad coin. 

And yet one would say, that if the habit of culture teaches 
anything, it teaches a certain proportionality of means to 
ends, a certain tact in the adjustment, a certain dislike to be 
wasteful of great efforts, a certain economy, in short, of the 
greater machinery of life, which would render this use of 
great crimes for small results extremely rare even amongst 
those who would not shrink back from crime itself. A 
clever novelist, the author of “ Paul Ferroll”—the man who 
used so very careful an ye eree of moral evil in ridding 
himself of his wife—has certainly imagined it so; and one 
would be inclined to suppose that educated people, if they 
embarked in crime at all, would embark in it not so much on 
moral as on both prudential and esthetic grounds—both as a 
matter of self-interest-and as a matter of taste—most spar- 
ingly and only as a pisaller. And no doubt, as a matter of 
fact, culture and the habits which produce culture would 
utterly abjure crime as a blot and a mistake, apart alto- 
gether from its moral bearing. But for that very reason 
you can hardly reason at all on the use which may be made 
of it by those among the more educated who do not feel 
this aversion, and are only attracted by the enormous re- 
sources open to a man who possesses no inward moral re- 
straints to debar him from using it. The chances are, that 
to such a one the mere novelty of the moral scenery 
caused by utterly pulling down the conventional barriers on 
every side, may be attraction enough to cause a lavish use of 
forbidden means. Certainly during all periods when crime 
has been at all common among the cultivated classes—all pe- 
riods such as the decadence of the Roman Empire, and again, 
as the period of the Borgias—there has been observable this 
disposition to trifle with it almost as a toy, to experiment, as 


it were, with it, and watch the spread of the radiating waves i 


which it sends forth. Wherever you see great crimes com- 
mitted for small or comparatively insignificant ends, you may 
be almost sure that at least a great part of the end is the in- 
tellectual fascination of crime itself, which, like a scientific 
plaything of unsuspected power, invites to ever new experi- 
ments. Whenever that is the case, we may well expect to 
see at the same time symptoms of great relaxation of the so- 
cial ties and duties; for society must to a certain extent be 


} an accomplice in the moral scepticism involved ; society must 


at least have begun to question the soundness of her own 
higher obligations, before men can play with the social con- 
science, oat not merely sin against it, but take a certain de- 
light in measuring the new force against the proposed dis- 
turbance of equilibrium, and increasing the supply of 
decomposing power till the requisite end isreached. That is 
hardly possible till the canker has begun to spread a little 
beyond the criminal’s own heart, and he begins to see symp- 
toms of insincerity and co:ruption in the very heart of the 
social life against which he is conspiring.—Spectator. 
——_——_@9—_—_——. 


SHREWS. 


Many a young girl has started in life with a bright, pro- 
mising future, and has encountered disappointments, one by 
one, until she has developed into a confirmed shrew. It may 
be that she is unable to wed the man she loves, and marries 
another out of spite, or that she fails to attain the position 
which, in her youth, she had hoped to. There are many who 
cannot endure comparative poverty without having tbe most 
agreeable part of their natures destroyed ; it drives some al- 
most frantic to see the companions of their youth soaring far 
above them. The disappointed woman has the faculty of 
alienating er friends, and engendering violent detestation in 
the hearts of her enemies. No one can say more bitter things 
than she can, no one can be harsher to those she has in her 
power, and wishes to treat unkindly. Woe to the unfortu- 
nate man who has the misfortune to marry a disappointed 
woman! If he is not willing to submit in all things, and to 
allow himself to be badgered and bullied, he had better pre- 
pare for the worst. The chances are that, sooner or later, he 
and his wife have to separate. It is a striking fact that, al- 
though the demand for a separation may, in the first instance, 
have come from her, she is the first to cry out for a return to 
the old relations in which they stood to one another. She 
expects her friends to crown her with a wreath of martyr- 
dom if this is not willingly done. She has the faculty of 
making many acquaintances, and never is she more pleasantly 
employed than when she is pouring into their ears how she is 
ill-treated by her relatives (to whom she may, by the way, be 
under the greatest obligations) and what measure of venge- 
ance ought to be meted out to them. She would not, how- 
ever, injure them in any way—except, of course, by back- 
biting them. She never keeps toa particular acquaintance 
for a lengthened period. She quarrels with her or slights her 
before a very long time has — The cry of the dis- 
appointed woman is for novelty. She is ever longing for 
new faces, new scenes, new everything; her life is one con- 
tinuous rounc of change, the end of all the changes — 
that she is unutterably miserable because she cannot get bac 
to where she started. She can settle down to no one employ- 
ment or pursuit. She may, at the commencement, throw her 
whole heart into anything she undertakes, but, sooner or 
later, the pursuit becomes unbearably distasteful to her, and 
is abandoned. She has, unfortunately, the faculty of over- 
estimating her abilities—a failing, however, which is by no 
means peculiar to her. She cannot take kindly to pursuits 
which she could perform with credit to herself and profit to 
the community. ft may be that she fancies she possesses the 
atility to enable her to become a successful author. Editor 





after editor is bored with her MS., and all have to give the 
same reply, that it is not adapted to their pages. Friend 





after friend is requested to read the MS., and each has to 
convey the information, in as inoffensive a form as possible, 
that it is not worth the paper on which it is written. But all 
to no avail. She goes on, incurring disappointment after dis- 
appointment, and quarrels with those who venture to advise 
her to adopt a wiser course. Let an object be unattainable, 
and then she is certain to yearn after and pursue it. She has 
a marvellous faculty, too, has the disappointed woman, of 
meddling in other people’s business, and tendering unpalat- 
able advice. She speaks as one having considerable autho- 
rity. She has, at some period of her life, perhaps, occupied a 
somewhat exalted position. She expects deference to be paid 
to her and her opinions because she has done so, and is ever 
in a state-of fume because people will persist in treating her 
as what she is, not what she has been. She is an adept at 
manufacturing troubles and grievances, and magnifies her 
sorrows so much that her life becomes an absolute burden to 
her. 

Shrews, or disappointed women—call them what you like 
—generally, sooner or later, find themselves alone in the 
world. Their children have gone from them because the 
found it imvossible to remain and live in peace. A week 
quite long enough to remain with a disappointed woman, too 
long, in fact, it you do not wish to hear a verribly long cata- 
logue of trials and troubles. But she wiil be amiable, so far 
as you are concerned, for that time, because you the 
charm of novelty. After a week, take care. Their true 
friends and relatives have become alienated, through :he hard 
and bitter things which have been said of them, and the angry 
altercations which have taken place. All, in fact, who pro- 

erly know them, avoid them, for their society is dangerous. 

hus, they have to rely on chance acquaintances for com- 
panionship. From morning until night they morbidly brood 
over their unhappy lot, and yet in nothing can they see that 
they have done wrong. They have ignored the principle of 
“give and take” in family disputes, and have, upon all occa- 
sions, asserted their independence and mastery. But they 
recognise no fault in that. Yet they mourn the loss of kin- 
dred and friends, and long for genial companionship. It cuts 
them to the quick to see themselves shunned by those whom, 
down in the bottom of their hearts, they really love. Yet, so 
completely has a long-continued sense of disappointment and 
wrong operated upon their natures, that they are utterly un- 
able to regulate their conduct so as to secure a return of this 
love. They must be cynical, critical, quarrelsome, spiteful 
and mp | when they would rather be otherwise. They are 
often well meaning at heart. They can be truly generous, 
and, if you hgppen to fet them in the — cue, will do any- 
thing to oblige you. But the difficulty is to get them in the 
right cue, for at difterént times they will so difterent. 
They are their own worst enemies. It is pitiful to see them 
standing thus alone, and to think that they will never be tho- 
roughly happy on this side of the grave. It is more pitiable 
when it is remembered what they might have become had 
their lot been differently cast. Instead o sows | thorns, they 
might have strewn roses in our path ; and, instead of embitter- 
ing their own lives and others’, might have cast the hallowing 
tntboomoes of love and contentment around them. They de- 
serve, then, more tender consideration than is generally ex- 
tended to them.— Liberal Review. 


i ees 
GHOSTS. 


As the departments of visionary experience are many and 
varied, various principles of hypothetical explanation are 
necessary to meet them. Haunted houses, for instance, in a 
vast number of cases have been satisfactorily exorcised by 
the accidental discovery of collusion; and the long array of 
dreams, wraiths, and warnings, among which there are some 
really remarkable occurrences resting on really complete 
testimony, are still painfully open to attack on the ground of 
coincidence and association. Collusion, accidental coinci- 
dence, and even the infinitely ramified agency of brain-asso- 
ciation, will not, taken singly, go a very great way in the work 
of disillusion ; but, when taken and applied conjointly, they 
are very damaging to the “ night side of nature.” 

Firm believers who are hardened to an hubitual resistance 
against the pressure of impartial investigation might ponder 
with advantage some of the remarks on this question which 
Coleridge left behind him. His reply to the lady who 
asked him point-blank whether he believed in ghosts, “ No, 
ma’am, I have seen too many,” is about the most suggestive 
comment on spectral phenomena that ever was made. With 
a brain like his, full of the acutest sensibility and the 
strongest creative b geome by n.ture, and having these innate 
qualities intensified during a long period of life by eccen- 
tricity of habit, Coleridge had been personally cognisant of 
so many appearances presenting themselves to his eye with 
all the marks of cbjectivity, yet demonstrably thrown oat- 
ward from within, that he refused to credit any interpreta- 
tion of such phenomena which started on the hypothesis 
of an external existence. He used stoutly to deny that a 
visible substance, without susceptibility of impact, with the 
single exception of shadows from real objects, is anything 
but an absurdity. Unless there be an external substance 
he argued, the bodily eye cannot see. it; therefore, in all 
such cases, that which is supposed to be seen is, in fact, 
not seen, but is an image of the brain. This, to some extent, 
was the theory of our contemporary’s correspondent in re- 
ference to his Promethean wings; only he first complicated 
the whole business with the film upon his eyes,-and then ap- 
peared in the conclusion of his letter to be more than half 
inclined to desert his materia: hypothesis altogether. If even 
Coleridge fails to throw light upon these dark passages of 
observation, we would suggest to an inquirer that he should 
make friends with the house-surgeon of some large hospital, 
or with a really intelligent night-nurse, and get them to detail 
their experiences of wl.at may be called objective delirium. 
We question whether any such functionary would consider 
the story of the rustling and flapping wings worth a single 
moment's consideration in spite of all the assurance of the 
narrator that wide-awake he must have beea, and was. The 
incredulity inside the walls of a hospital would probably 
reach a point even higher than Coleridge’s, for there it be- 
comes a duty actually to treat people for the seeing of ghosts, 
than which a more completely disillusionising process can 
hardly be conceived. : 

There is one assertion, however, that Coleridge used to 
adhere to about ghosts, ia which we think he very probably 
was wrong. He did not admit that, in the great majority of 
cases, any real conviction of the supernatural existed in the 
mind of the spectator. He had no sort of idea of a man 
seeing a ghost over-night, believing that it was a ghost, and 
then coming down to breakfast next morning in his usual 
health, or no more than a slight headache. If the super- 
natural character of the apparition had been for one mo- 
ment believed, then he held that the effects upon the seer 
had been always most terrible—convulsion, idiocy, madness, 
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or even death on the spot. This doctrine he supported by 
the narrative of the American student who resolved to con- 
vert a“ Tom Painish” companion by appearing as a ghost 
before him. The story is well known. He extracted the ball 
from the pistol which his friend used to keep at the head of 
his bed, and then made his appearance in the dead of night. 
He was recognised at once, and, refusing to be joked and 
bantered off the spot, he was threatened with a ball through 
the body if he were not gone before the expiration of three 
minutes. The three minutes went by, and the pistol was 
fired; when, with a scream at the immobility of the figure, 
the incredulous man became convulsed, and afterwards died. 
This story, or many similar stories, cannot be regarded as 
enough to demonstrate Golgridge’s proposition that the very 
instant a ghost is believed to be a ghost, human nature 
collapses before it. The degrees of susceptibility to terror in 
different brains are notoriously wide apart; and we have all 
probably known one or more men in the circle of our own 
acquaintance whose presence of mind would, we feel, have 
been equal to such a shock as this. Had the man in question 

a little more statnina, enough to tide him over the 
first shock of surprise (and that is by no means an inconceiva- 
ble amount), he would have gone on observing, even though 
he had still remained under the impression that he was m 
the presence of the supernatural, until the ignotum would 
have become familiar and would have lost its terrific charac- 
ter. It is hard to believe that men possessing, even in a rudi- 
mentary degree, the type of mind of a Goethe or Scott, or of 
a Nelson or Byron, would have fallen prostrate as hopelessly 
as the American student did. The Duke of Wellington was 
once in danger at sea, when, just before bedtime, the captain 
came to his cabin, and announced that in a very few minutes 
all would be over. “Very well,” said the Duke, “then I 
shall not take off my boots.’ The habit of mind that can 
receive such a shock in such a way would be assuredly equal 
to receiving any shock whatever without the risk of con- 
vulsion or idiocy. IJmpavidum ferient ruine. And such a 
habit of mind may and does coexist with powers of intellect 
far below the level of a Duke of Wellington. To go further, 
the collapse in the American story followed not only upon a 
belief in the supernatural character of the apparition, but 
upon that belief being superinduced in the most violent and 
disturbing manner. The man had wound himself up to the 
point of resolving to shoot his friend,and that of itself in- 
volved no mean degree of excitement. The reaction, after 
perpetrating that particular act upon that particular person, 
the latter still continuing to hold his ground unmoved, repre- 
sented something a good deal in excess of a simple conviction 
that an apparition seen by the eye is supernatural. One 
further remark may yet be added—namely, that if this cer- 
“tainty to collapse on believing a spectral object to be super- 
natural is really a characteristic of humanity, it has come to 
be so within quite modern times. Tosay nothing of antiquity 
it is certain that throughout the whole of medieval Europe 
the belief in the reality of spiritual visitations was so common 
that, though they never failed to inspire awe and terror in 
some degree, yet there were at any moment a large number 
of persons living at the same time who had as little doubt of 
their having beheld the supernatural as they had of theic own 
existence. Luther, at any rate, lived to tell the tale, on more 
than one occasién, with no apparent diminution of health 
and spirits. 

To recur to the main question of these phenomena, apart 
from this subordinate one of whether men can on such occa- 
sions really believe their eyes with impunity ; we may remark 
that, after the enormous deductions from reported cases that 
may be made by applying some such rational tests and con- 
siderations as we have mentioned, a margin of the unex- 

lained will never cease to be left behind. The nature of the 

uman brain itself, with its endless minute varieties of struc 
ture and condition, and its excecdingly delicate organisation, 
ts one source of this permanent residuum. Our intuitions of 
an unseen world are another; and these, while sometimes 
corrected, are also largely stimulated, by religious convictions 
and beliefs.—Saturday Review. 





A LUCKY PRESENTIMENT. 


About sixty years ago a remarkable case was tried, at the 
criminal side, in the county of Cork. 

The writer wishes to pledge himself at the outset to the 
literal authenticity of the narrative, which he heard from the 
lips of the late eminent queen’s counsel, George Bennett, at 
that time a junior on the Munster circuit, and himself an 
eye-witness and attentive listener at the trial. 

On a fine summer evening, when the rustic hour of supper 
was approaching, there arrived at the door of a comfortable 
thatched cabin, of large dimensions, such as the class of per- 
sons known iu Ireland as “ strong farmers” usually inhabit, a 
stranger, dressed in the then peasant costume, corduroy 
shorts, frieze coat, caubeen, and brogues, and with a black- 
thorn stick in his hand. The wayfarer entered, with the 
usual salutation, “ God save all here,” and asked if this was 
not Denis Macarthy’s house. The women who were in the 
cabin told him it was, and invited him civilly to sit down, 
“and take an air of the fire ;’ and with this invitation he 
complied, entertaining his new acquaintances the while with 
such news as he had collected while on his journey. 

The man was dark-featured, of middle stature, and of 
square and powerful build. 

In a little while Denis Macarthy, returning from his fields, 
entered the cabin-door, and the stranger introduced himself 
as his cousin, Phil Ryan, from Sumeeanmaee, in the county 
of Limerick, and told him what had brought him to that dis- 
tant part of the world. His business was to say certain 
prayers, according to Irish usage, over the grave of a com- 
mon kinsman of both, who had ied two or three weeks be- 
fore, and was buried in the neighboring graveyard. 

Macarthy received his cousin, although he had never seen 
his face before, with the customary cordiality of clanship, 
and told him that he must sup and sleep in’ his house that 
night, and eat his breakfast there before setting out in the 
morning on his homeward journey. 

To all this the stranger consented, and then, as he was 
unacquainted with the situation of the graveyard, he asked 
Macarthy, if it was not far oft, to show him the way to it, 
and point out the grave of their cousin. 

Macarthy readily consented, and, as the potatoes were not 
quite boiled, it was agreed that they should set out at once, 
and return in time for supper. 

In the south of Ireland simple burial-places, probably of 
immense antiquity, containing no vestige of a sacred buiid- 
ing, rudely fenced with a loose stone wall, lichen-stained, 
and often partly overgrown with ivy, with perhaps two or 
three hawthorns, and an ancient ash-tree growing within 
them, are frequently to be met with. Possibly these small 
and solitary enclosures were dedicated to the same funereal 
uses long before the dawn of Christianity broke upon the island 


human tread or voice, or the rattle of car-wheel. 

Macarthy and the stranger walked up the ancient and 
silent by-road, until they reached the hollow I have men- 
tioned. “There, under the shadow of an old twisted thorn- 


this stile they came to a pause. 

“Go on,” said Macarthy. 

“ Go you first,” replied the stranger. . 

“ Go first. yourself,” said the farmer, a little peremptorily, 
making astand, he did not know why, upon the point of 
precedence. 

“ Arra, man; go on, can’t ye, and don’t be botherin’; what 
are x afeard of ?” insisted Ryan. 

“Now [tell you what itis; I don’t understand you, nor 
what you're at; but divil a foot I'll go over that wall till you 
go over it first,” said Macarthy, doggedly. 

The man laughed, and looked angry. 

“To be sure Pll go over it first, if thatll plase ye; and 
what does it matter who’s first or who’s last ?’ he answered, 
surlily. “ But you're the biggest omadhoun I ever set eyes 
on.” 
And, speaking to this effect, he crossed the stile, followed 
by Macarthy, who pointed out the grave, and forthwith the 
stranger kneeled beside it, according to Lrish custom, and 
began to tell his beads and say his prayers, an observance 
which usually lasts about a quarter of an hour. 

When the prayers were ended, the farmer and Ryan, now 
quite good friends again, returned to the farm-house, where 
the stranger had his supper with the family, and in tke 
morning, having eaten his breakfast, he took his leave, and 
set out on his homeward journey. 

Irish ideas of hospitality in the peasant rank make it a 
matter of obligation upon the host to accompany his guest 
for a partof his way. Macarthy, in compliance with this 
courteous custom, set out with the stranger, and about a mile 
away from his house they entered a little village, where he 
shook hands with his guest, and bid him farewell. 

But his visitor would not part without testifying his grati- 
tude, according to the custom of the country, by treating his 
kinsman to some drink, which he insisted on doing in the 
village public-house, the door of which stood open close by 
them. 

Macarthy accordingly went in with him. They sat down 
at a table, and the stranger, having ascertained what his 
cousin liked best, ordered a pot of porter, making some ex- 
cuse for not partaking himself. 

When Macarthy raised the pewter pot to his lips, a sudden 
pain, which he afterwards described more particularly, in the 
back of his neck compelled him to set it down untasted. 

The stranger urged him to drink it, and, without explain- 
ing the cause of his hesitation, he a second time raised the 
vessel to his mouth, Precisely the same thing occurred 
again. 

Once more the stranger expostulated, and pressed him 
more vehemently to drink; and again he tried it, but with 
exactly the same result. 

“What ails ye? and why don’t you drink your liquor? 
Don’t you like it?” the stranger demanded. 

“T don’t like it,” answered Macarthy, getting up, “and I 
don’t like you, nor your ways, and, in God’s name, I'll have 
nothing more, good or bad, to say to you.” 

“To the divil I pitch you and it,” said the stranger break- 
ing into undisguised fury, and at the same time, through the 
Mo door, he flung the contents of the pewter pot upon the 
road. 

Without another word, in this temper, the unknown cou- 
sin strode out of the door, and walked on his way, leaving 
the farmer in a state of perturbation and suspicion, 

Happening to look into the pewter pot, which had con- 
tained the porter just thrown out, he saw a white sediment 
at the bottom of it. He and the publican put their heads to- 
gether over it, but could make nothing of this deposit. 

It so happened, however, that the physician was in attend- 
ance at the dispensary, only a few yards away, and to him 
they submitted the white powder that lay in the bottom of 
the measure. It proved to be arsenic. 

The mud upon the road where the porter had fallen was 
also examined, and some of the same deposit was found 
upon it. 

Upon these facts, and the short information sworn by Mac- 
arthy, a neighboring magistrate at once issued his warrant, 
with which the police pursued the miscreant, who, without 
apprehension of his purpose having been discovered, was 
pursuing his journey quite at his ease. He was arrested, and 
duly committed to prison. 

The animus and purpose of the heinous enterprise came 
afterwards to light. The pretended cousin, whose real name 
was Mara, had been bribed to put Macarthy to death, by a 
person interested in the termination of a lease in which be 
arthy was the last life. 

The attempt to poison was only a resource in reserve. The 
primary plan, and that relied upon with good reason, was of 
a totally diflerent kind. Under the pretext I have mentioned, 
Macarthy was to have been induced to accompany Mara to 
the lonely graveyard, the position of which, and the stile by 
which it was entered, were familiar to him. He was to have 
allowed Macarthy to cross the stile first, and, following him 
closely, as he desceided it at the other side, he was, from 
above, to have dealt him, with his heavy loaded stick, such a 
blow upon the head as must have felled him to the ground, 
and, as he lay stunned in the graveyard, he would have easily 
despatched him. The sounds of violence in that sequestered 
place no ear could have heard, and no human aid would have 
interfered to prevent the consummation of his atrocious 
purpose. 

The women, who, in the large barn-like room were attend- 
ing to the preparations for supper at its further end, had 
caught nothing of the conversation of the two men who 
stood near the door. The effect of this might not very im- 
probably have been that no one would have known in what 
direction their walk had lain, or could have conjectured 
where the body of Macarthy, if he had been murdered, was 
concealed. It might have laid under the wall of that rude 
cemetery undiscovered until the next funeral brought people 
into its solitary enclosure. 

At this point all turned upon the presentiment which had 
so mysteriously determined Macarthy, without any motive of 
which he was conscious, against going over the stile before 
him. Macarthy was tvo powerful a man to have been as- 
sailed on fair terms, with a reasonable chance of the intend- 
ing assassin’s success, 

Vhen the trial was over, Mr. Bennett, my informant, who, 
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What passed was to the following effect : 

“You stated that you were prevented from drinking the 
porter by a pain in the back of your neck. Did that pain 
affect all the back of your neck; and if not, to what part of 
your neck was it confined ?” 

“Tt was in one spot only, close under the skull on the 


| backbone.” 





“Was it a severe pain ?” 

“The worst I ever felt.” 

“ Had you ever had the same pain before ?” 

“ Never any pain like it before or since.” 

“Can you give me any idea of what the pain was like ?” 

-“It covered about the size of the top of a man’s finger 
a hard against the neck, and it felt like a red-hot 
bullet.” 

“Did the pain last long 

“It came whenever I raised the porter towards my mouth, 
and stopped so soon as I set the vessel down again; and 1 
could not drink or hold the vessel up while it lasted.” 

Some persors will account, upon natural, though compli- 
cated theories for the mental and physical impressions 
which, they may suppose, resulted in this sensation, and in 
the consequent escape of the prosecutor, Macarthy, from a 
deep-laid scheme of murder. Others will see nearly insuper- 
able difficulties in the way of such an explanation. It is, in 
any case, one of the most remarkable instances of justice 
satisfied and life saved by mysterious premonition that I 
have ever met with. 

The hired assassin was convicted, and, although his inten- 
tion had been defeated, his crime was then, I believe, a capi- 
tal one. The wretch who employed him was, also, if I re- 
member rightly, convicted and punished. 

I relate this story with a very exact recollection of the 
terms in which it was told to me, and with a conscientious 
anxiety to reproduce the narrative accurately. It is extra- 
ordinary enough, I think, to merit being rescued from obli- 
vion.— All the Yeur Round. 
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THE MONSTER CAPITALIST. 


The millionaire is not, of course, of necessity, a monster ; 
meanwhile the possessor of only a few hundreds of pounds 
may be one. The element of monstrosity exists in the idea 
present to the mind of the property-holder. The monster 
capitalist is a man who believes implicitly in the potency, al- 
most omnipotency, of capital. He conceives that to money 
all things are possible; without it, scarcely anything. His 
great dogma, the cardinal point of his faith, is that capital 
has unrivalled claims to the homage of human nature. He 
sets up the image of gold, and expects that everybody will 
fall down and worship it. The wealth of wit, of knowledge, 
of skill, of industry, of physical and mental power, of good- 
ness, of purity—all count for nothing in the presence of his 
idol. The one and only talisman of happiness and prosperity 
he imagines to be money. To be poor must, in his philoso- 
phy, be to be miserable. To possess only a small competency, 
more especially if the capital sum be beyond the reach of the 
unhappy mortal who enjoys the interest, is, in the estimation 
of the monster capitalist, an unmitigated misfortune, only 
one remove from absolute poverty. 

No one who knows anything of political economy will 
easily fall into the fallacy of supposing that money, per se, is, 
or ever can be, wealth. The conditions of society and com- 
merce give work to the medium of exchange, but it has no 
intrinsic value. Money is only worth just what it will buy. 
The monster capitalist either ignores this circumstance alto- 
gether, or fails to comprehend and appreciate its bearing on 
his own peculiar passion. His only clear idea is, that the 
possession of capital enables a man to do a number of things 
which would be utterly impossible without it. Chief among 
these contingent possibilities is the power of making more 
money. Without capital it is difficult to get on in the world, 
because without a reserve stock of wealth it is impossible to 
engage in lucrative commence. Let the poverty-stricken, who 
have no capital wherewith to enrich, and ennoble, and 
glorify themselves, bow down and worship the image of gold, 
or hide their faces for very shame of their poverty, and con- 
sequent impotence, 

it may seem impossible that any man who is possessed of 
wealth can be so strangely engrossed with the single idea of 
power in capital as to disregard all the constituent conditions 
and most of the essential characteristics of poverty. More 
especially may the imputation be rejected when we consider 
that the monster capitalist is commonly a man of business, 
and therefore of necessity more or less acquainted with the 

ractical value of wealth, its limits as well as its extent. 

ut meet him in society, talk to him of the claims of genius, 
of beauty, of nobility, and you will find him unimpressed. 
Speak to him of “capital,” and he will awake as from a 
dream, his eye will flash, his pulse will quicken, he will dis- 
cuss the subject with avidity. Itis his hobby. Tell him of 
a round sum available for the purposes of commerce or spec- 
ulation, and he will gloat over it, as the farmer exults in his 
crops, or the sportsman prates of his dogs and gun. Attempt 
even to get up a conversation and call out his sympathies on 
the subject of a mere income, however large, and he will 
hold back until he has made a mental estimate of the princi- 
pal or capitalised the surplus of receipts over expenditure, 
and if he fails to recognise his favorite idea he will relapse 
into silence. 

It will be said that the monster is only a variety of the 
genus miser. To some extent this is the fact. But the mon- 
ster capitalist is not necessarily a miser; on the contrary, he 
is often too prone to speculate rashly. Take the propensity 
to hoard out of the miser, leaving only the love of accumu- 
lated wealth,and you have the “monster.” The occupation 
which affords him the greatest amount of satisfaction is in- 
vestment. Apart from the question of interest, investment is 
the great pleasure, as well as the business, of his existence. 
The genuine monster is fascinated by the high-soundin 
capital of a new company after a fashion not to be explained 
by the simple theory of a passion for gain. It is the sense of 
importance and the love of vast accumulations of property 
which lure him, too often, to his destruction. To be con- 
nected with a large and monster enterprise is, in his estima- 
tion, a greater and better thing than to be in receipt of a high 
rate of interest. It is not the idea of solidity so much as im- 
mensity which charms the monster. Of two undertakings, 
the one well established, but involving only a moderate capi- 
tal; the other perfectly new and untried, but comprising a 
vast investment, he will prefer the latter, and this without 
the least reference to the amount which he can personally 
contribute to the general fund. Altogether the monster capi- 
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ing who needs to be studied with care by those who would 
know him. At home, in his own sphere of action and among 
his own personal experiences, he is by no means an interest- 
ing personage. Abroad in society he is a mischief-worker of 
considerable magnitude. 

The most injurious quality of the monster’s character is 
that overwhelming sense of his own importance which im- 
pels him to acts of selfishness and cruel oppression. He has 
no sympathy, no forbearance, for those who have nothing on 
which to base their claims for justice and consideration ex- 
cept personal excellence. The man who has a few thousand 
pounds at his banker's is, in the eyes of the monster, a far 
better and more eligible person than the man who, with no 
capital at all, has double the amount of brain-power and 
ability. If the monster capitalist be an employer of labor he 
will stalk through his mill or over his estate with the air of a 
man in relation to whom all who do his bidding are mere 
machines, and he the motive-power. If he be a politician, he 
will legislate as far as in him lies for capital rather than la- 
bor. The claims of labor against capital he will intuitively 
refuse or neglect to recognise. His one idea is, that capital is 
the initial power of prosperity, and that without it there is no 
force capable of energising or controlling the elements of so, 
cial life and activity. —Globe. ) 

> 
INNS AND HOTELS. 

People never will be satisfied. One would have thought 
that a few years ago letters enough were written to the 
Times, and energy and nerve-force enough was used up, to 
reform an empire, instead of simply to bring about a better 
and cheaper class of hotel. There has been a great change, 
too; and yet when the man of small means returns from 
abroad, there is nothing which strikes him more forcibly than 
the difference between the inns which he has left and those 
which he comes back to. Itis not that things are dearer in 
London than elsewhere: he is aremarkable being, and knows 
that London rents are nearly as high as Paris rents were, 
and that London meat and vegetables are almost as dear as 
meat and vegetables at Tours. That is a very fair reason 
why, on the English innkeepers’ principle of high profits, no 
matter what kind of returns, all the big hotels from which we 
expected so much should be dearer than such an inn as the 
Pheasant at Tours, for instance, or even than the Hotel de 
Univers in the same city. But his grievance is that in Eng- 
land the inn which pleases hi so much abroad has abso- 
lutely no existence. In London itself there is still nothing 
between the coffee-shop and the stuffy, expensive, unsatis- 
factory old hotel, except’ the private lodgings in the streets 
between the Strand and the river, and the huge caravanserais 
which, despite their pretensions, are seldom one whit more 
economical than those which they were to have “ reformed,” 
or else extinguished. Clergymen are known to feel this so 
much that their slender purses are specially’ consulted by 
keepers of so-called clerical hotels—dreary places, where no 
one who went away for a “change” would think of staying, 
and which are too far from the “centres” to be of much good 
for business purposes. The fact is that hotel-reform, like 
other reforms, has been mainly in the interest of the moneyed 
class. Our giant hotels are a vast improvement on those that 
they have superseded—for families who can pay. Their 
existence has forced the dingy old hotel, which was still liv- 
ing on its respectability, to brighten up its living and sleeping 
rooms, as welt as its exterior, and to add something to its 
traditional bill of fare. But why they should not be fully 
25 per cent. cheaper than they are, is a question which puz 
zles the world at large. Several of the big hotels, we be- 
lieve, failed, and passed from joint-stock management into 

rivate hands. Possibly, had the promoters been content to 
ay their foundation wider, by catering for a larger class, the 
collapse might have been avoided. 

f course, it’s very improper for people who can’t afford 
it to go up to London—that city which, in spite of the ugly 
fact about its paupers, is rapidly growing to be the most 
beautifyl, as it has long been the richest, in the world. What 
has the “incumbent” of a small living in Wessex got to do 
with seeing the Royal Academy? Can't he read about the 
pictures in his weekly newspaper, and see very fair engrav- 
ings of them in the I//ustrated which is taken in at his village 
reading-room? Why on earth should his wife think of 
leaving her children, and her housekeeping, and her poor 
women, and her needlework in the school, and wearing out 
her best things (to say nothing of emptying her husband's 
purse) inatrip totown? But, though the proverb is unde- 
niably true, it has not (like most proverbs) another proverb, 
equally sharp, cutting dead against it, that “qui veut vivre 
bon marche doit rester chez soi,” people will travel who 
can’t at all afford it, and trip trains and the whole machinery 
of railways tempt them to it more and more. Are these 
worthy, if indiscreet, folks to be left uncared for in the less 
necessary matter of lodging and food, while the most seduc- 
tive appeals, in the way of cheap fares, are being made to 
them every week? The Rev. Decimus Twigg (christened 
Decimus in the spirit of prophecy, seven being the present 
number of his olive branches) can “ rough it” as well as 
most men, though he does remember his undergraduate days, 
when dinners were eaten at the Oxford Mitre, without a 
thought as to how they were to be paid for. Mrs. Twigg, 
too, does not ask much in the way of entertainment. Dress 
is her weakness—though she doesn’t know it, and is secanda- 
lized to find it the weakness of the big girls in her Sunday 
class; but, in other things, “E’en when on _ pleasure 
she is bent she has a frugal mind.” She doesn’t object to 
salmon; but she would be horrified if Twigg were to give 
her a dinner of it at London prices, washed down (not the 
prices, for those would stick in her throat) even with the 
cheapest hock on a restaurant’s carfe. What's to be done 
with Mrs. T.? He can't take her to any of the “cribs” 
where he could munch cheaply and not nastily if he were 
alone; and the big hotels—well, he tried one once, and 
found (as we said) that it was at least as dear as the little un- 
improved places used to be before there was all this outcry 
about reform. No; there is nothing for it buta return to 
the old system of Xenia. Twigg must betimes find guest- 
friends in the great city with whom his wife may sojourn, 
and whom he may in turn entertain at the parsonage down 
in Lancashire; or else we must have asecond reform—this 
time not only in the direction of cleanliness, new carpets, 


sweetness, and light, and something fit to eat for your money, | 


but also in the interest of the poor-genteel traveller. We 
have called him the Rev.; but there are hundreds of laymen 
of the same class; and itis a grumbling class which gene- 
rally manages to make itself heard, and to stir up trouble 
among the “ lower strata.” Some of its members have even 
been to Paris, and cannot understand why (despite Hauss- 
mann’s rents) it should always have been possible to dine 
well in the Palais Royal, ina pretty room, cool, quiet, and 
well-ordered, for from 2s, 1d. to 2s. 6d. a head, while in Lon- 





don you cannot do anything of the same sort under double 
eed money. This class, we say, deserves a reform in its 
avor. 

Another change which was promised us as the result of the 
hotel movement was in the matter of country inns. Of these 
there is the old family “arms,” where the squire puts up 
when he drives into town, and which will always be pretty 
much what it was, seeing that it is a sort of local institution ; 
there is the regular tourists’ hotel, at the well-known tourists’ 
haunts; and there is the village inn, of all degrees of bad- 
ness, from that which styles itself “Commercial hotel” 
down to the place where Hodge and Nokes get weekly (if 
not oftener) fuddled with sophisticated beer. Among these 
the comfortable cheap inn that Izaak Walton describes is 
wholly wanting. Anglers think they find it here and there 
along the upper Thames, but, away from that sacred river, 
no one dreams of looking for it. Perhaps it has died out be- 
cause there has been no demand; but now short walking 
tours are on the increase ; Murray’s hand-books show us how 
much there is to interest ns even in the dullest counties; the 
Volunteering has taught us that there is nothing like a good 
walk to-day, followed up by a longer to-morrow, for setting 
the liver in order; and velocipedes help over the uninterest- 
ing patch which lies between the station where you get out 
and the pretty country you have come to look at. We hope 
the old-fashioned village inn will grow up again, so that the 
prudent pedestrian who pushes on four or five miles beyond 
the country town because the Bellasy’s Arms is too grand 
and the Red Lion is only a pothouse, may not be (as he now 
usually is) disappointed by having to pay nearly as much as 
Bellasy’s would have charged him, for accommodation worse 
than that offered by the Red Lion —Press and St. Jumes’ 
Chronicle, 

a et 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


Where lurk the merry elves of autumn now, 
In this bright breezy month of equinox ? 
Among tanned bracken on the mountain's brow 
Or deep in heather tufted round white rocks 
On a wild moor, where heathbells wither slow, 
Twined with late-blooming furze—a home of grouse ? 
By riveralders? Or on stubbly plains ? 
Bound not their kingdom so: 
They follow Beauty’s train—of all her house 
Gay pensioners till not one leaf remains. 


The splendor of the year is not yet dead : 
After cold showers the sun shines hotly still 
To dry the grass and kiss the trembling head 
Of each wind-shaken harebell on the hill. 
Then joys the eye to ramble far and wide 
Through all the fleecy circles of the sky ; 
Broad silverous beams fair slant from southern clouds, 
Where sunlight seems to hide ; 
A rainbow spans the vale’s blue mystery, 
Whence routed mists troop gloomily, crowds on 
crowds. 


Heaven hath its symphonies! What tones combine 
To swell the cadenced chords of luminous gray 
That change upon the abysmal hyaline, 
Whose glimpses sweet throb to the azure play 
Of an ethereal melody—tender as eyes 
That shine through tears of unrequited love— 
Pure as the petals of forget-me-nots! 
Such unheard harmonies, 
The deaf ears of Beethoven smote from above 
Through vision—filled with heaven his inky blots. 


As Ceres when she sought her Pr&perine 
Slow moved, majestically sad—a wreath 
Of funeral flowers above those eyes divine— 
The widowed year draws ripely to its death. 
The moist air swoons in stilléd sultriness 
Between the gales; save when a boding sigh 
Shivers the crisp and many-hued tree-tops, 
Or a low breeze’s stress 
Wakes the sere whispers of fallen leaves that lic 
Breathing a dying odor through the copse. 


A few pale flowers of summer linger late 
For languid butterflies, wind-tost, that leave 
Their garden asters, tempted to their fate 
By the wild bees ; stray blooms of woodbine grieve 
On their close-twisted stems in brambly dells— 
Haunt of the cottage-children’s much delight 
On sunny afternoons ; by hedge and stream 
Tremble the delicate bells 
Of bindweed, bridelike with its wreath of white 
Moving things withering of new springs to dream. 


Soon the last field is gleaned, safe harvested 
The tardiest-ripening grain, and all the dale 
Made glad with far-seen stacks; barn floors are spread 
With golden sheaves, sport of the clanging flail; 
In sunny orchards the mossed apple-trees 
Bend with their ruddy load, and wasp-gnawn pears 
Tumble at every gust; the berried lanes 
Blush with their bright increase ; 
Brown acorns rustle down ; and in their lairs 
Neat-handed squirrels hoard their daintiest gains. 


So the month wanes, till the new-risen moon 
Shines on chill torpor of white mist, stretched o'er 
Low-lying pastures—like a weird lagune 
In a dim land of ghosts; and evermore 
Through the sad wood the wind sighs wilfully, 
And great owls hoot from boughs left desolate 
When first the morn finds skeleton leaves made fair 
With frosted tracery, 
And then must all things frail yield to their fate— 
October strikes the chord of their despair ! 
—Dark Ble. 


a 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Smiles’s new work on “ Character” is in the press. 

The death is announced of Signor Tommaso Gar, the Ital- 
ian historian. 

Professor Bernhard Ten Brink is engaged on studies for 
the classification of the manuscripts of Chaucer's “ Canter- 
bary Tales.” 

A new club, somewhat similar to the “ Savage,” “ Arts,” 
and “ Whitefriars” clubs of London, has just been opencd in 
Liverpool. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin are about to publish a 
serial work, entitled “The World of Wit and Humor.” 

Lady Herbert of Lea is translating the “ Memoires Inedits 
de Lamartine.” 

Black and White, a recent so-called comic weekly paper, 
with a brace of editors, has ceased to appear. 

Professor Fawcett will contribute an article on the House 
of Lords to the autumn number of the Fortnightly. 

Mr. H. G. Reid will publish, this mouth, a series of papers 
on social and religious life in the North, under the title of 
“Past and Present.” 

A selection of the most popular of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales, illustrated in colors, will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs, Sampson Low and Co. 

The editorship of the Archeologia Cambrensis, the Journal 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association, has been under- 
taken by the Rey. D. Sylvan Evans, a distinguished Welsh 
scholar, of Llanymawddwy, North Wales, vice the late Rev. 
H. Longueville Jones. 

Dr. Hill Burton has returned from a journey on the Con- 
tinent, in the course of which he has been collecting new 
materials for a revised edition of his well-known “ History of 
Scotland.” 

Messrs. Bentley and Son have in the press “ The Life of 
Holbein,” by Professor Wolfgang, which will be published 
with a proftsion of pictorial illustrations. 

The new Museum MS. of Chaucer's “ Legende of Good 
Women,” Additional 28,617, formerly Mr. Taylor's, is now 
being copied for printing by the Chaucer Society next year. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have published a con- 
tinuation of the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. contained in the 
Museum. It is compiled by Dr. Rien, keeper of the Oriental 
Department, and is entitled “ Catalogus Codicum Manuscrip- 
torum qui in Museo Britannico asservantur. Pars secunda, 
Codices Arabicos amplectens.” 

Vermersch, the editor of Pere Duchene, who was reported 
as dead in the list of literary Communists, was not killed, but 
after many strange adventures, has reached London. He is 
engaged on a history of the Commune. 

The City Press says that the will or Scotch confirmation of 
Mr. Robert Chambers, publisher, has been sealed in the Lon- 
don Court, the personal estate in England and Scotland being 
estimated for probate duty at £48,107. 

M. Syoviez, the Polish sculptor, has been commissioned to 
furnish a bust of Chopin for his monument at Warsaw. 

The Annual Exhibition of Paintings by modern Venetian 
Painters is now open at Venice. The majority of the pic- 
tures are very bad, and a correspondent informs us that the 
best Venetian artists will not exhibit their works. 

The Prix de Rome at Brussels have been awarded as fol- 
lows: the first prize has been adjudged to M. Guilaume De- 
mul, of Brussels, and the second prize to M. Emile Mathieu, 
of Louvain. 

We hear that a picture by Bartholomeus van der Helst» 
said to be a fine example of one by Rubens, and a Hobbema, 
have been offered to the Trustees of the National Gallery by 
Continental collectors. The Gallery as yet possesses no pic- 
ture by Van der Helst. ‘ 

We have to announce the death of Wm. Rushton, M.A. 
Professor of History and English Literature in Cork College. 
The deceased gentleman was a native of Lancashire, and a 
distinguished gtaduate of the University of London. 


A journal of Zurich states that Professor Veegelli has dis- 
covered in the library of that town a decoration for a ceiling, 
painted by Holbein, and which was supposed to have been 
lost. ‘This work will be sent to the exhibition of paintings by 
that master, now open at Munich. 


The house at Urbino, in which Raphael is believed to have 
been born, is now for sale. It contains a fresco by G. Santi, 
and other relics of occupation by his family. A scheme for 
establishing a Museum of Art in it is promoted by the Aca- 
demy at Urbino, the President of which is Count Gheradi. 
The price of the building is stated at £1,000, and subscrip- 
tions have been opened to procure that sun. 


Mr. Ruskin has founded a separate mastership for teaching 
drawing in connection with the Slade endowment of an Art 
Professorship at Oxford. Mr. Ruskin proposes to open ele- 
mens schools, in the course of this month, in the Univer- 
sity galleries, Oxford. Here, it appears, the author of 
“Modern Painters” will instruct his pupils in accordance 
with his latest views, and, as we presume, in some respects 
with reference to his “land scheme,” or St. George’s Fund. 


The Public Library at Penzance possesses a gift from Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell, of which the British Museum might be proud, 
namely, a noble collection of volumes illustrative of the an- 
cient English stage, its acted drama, its literature, and its 
history. Penzance is worthy of this donation. The spirited 
little town is the intellectual capital of Cornwall. The 
unanimity with which every effort is made there for local and 
for general good is rane! attributed, by some of the in- 
habitants, to the fact that Penzance is exempt from the 
affliction of having to return a member to Parliament. 


The death is announced of M. Edouard Bertin, the editor 
of the Journal des Debats, The deceased gentleman was a 
painter by profession, and some of his pictures have had a 
certain celebrity. Under the Government of Louis Philippe 
he was appointed Inspector of Fine Arts. He assumed the 
editorship of the Debats (of which his father was the founder) 
on the death of his younger brother, in 1854, and had con- 
tinued to direct it to the present time. He was a Parisian by 
birth, aud was 74 years of age. 


A very costly and beautiful monument has been erected at 
the east end of the south aisle of Trentham Church, Stafford- 
shire, in memory of the late Duchess of Sutherland, who de- 
parted this life on the 27th of October, 1868. It is the work 
of Mr. Noble, the eminent sculptor, and consists of a full- 
length figure, reclining between life and death, on the tomb 
as its final resting-place. 


Sir James Pennethorne died on the Ist ult. He was a pupil 
of Nash, and he designed edifices which constitute the West 
Strand, Carlton House Terrace, and other efforts in architec- 
ture made by public authorities between thirty and forty 

ears ago. e was appointed Architect and Surveyor to the 

oard of Works and Public Buildings in 1840, and, a little 
later, to a similar post under the Office of Woods and Forests. 
These offices led to his being employed in the alteration of 
St. James’s, and the formation of Battersea and Victoria 
Parks, and in devising plans for the improvement of the me- 
tropolis, some of which were carried out. His best work was 





the alteration of the Quadrant, Regent street. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


PAREPA ROSA GRAND “ENGLISH “OPERA— 
at the Academy of Music. 



































STADT THEATRE. HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German _—— upe. 


LINA EDWIN'S” THEATRE.—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French cau Bouffe. | 


FIFTH “AVEN UE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, | 
and ont Gatesiey Matinee, Daly's detent drama ** Divorce.” 











BOOTH’S “‘THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, seneteate by Mr. William Creswick. 


NIBLO’S THEATRE. _oN MONDAY AND DURING 
**The Streets of New York.” 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “ Eileen —_ , 





WALLACK’S THEATRE. —ON “MONDAY, FIRST 
appearance of Mr. Charles Matthews. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand 8 P “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery = “effects, 


STEINWAY HALL.—ON WEDNESDAY AND 
Thursday next, The English Ballad Concerts. 


SAN FRANCISCO. MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Tue QUEEN OF THE TOILET, > Cents. (For Ladies only.) 
. MA & CO. 
Cheshire, Ohio. 





Wwe ALSO SAY GO TO B. 8S. SQUIRE, 104 FuLTon-st., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


’ SPECIAL NOTICE. 
No receipt for advertising in the ALBIon is valid unless signed by 


the Proprietor. 
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THE FIRE IN CHICAGO. 


The student of ancient history, in reading of the Trojan 
and Punic wars, will inquire what became of Carthage and 
Troy after they were said to be destroyed. There were great 
buildings, there were streets and walls, and there were mullti- 
tudes of people living in them. Where did the people go, 
and what became of the edifices? The traveller on the 
Mediterranean will be shown the spots where these towns are 
supposed to have been, but it may be said that they are com- 
pletely lost, excepting from the evidence of weapons and 
pottery exhumed. There are dozens of buried cities through- 
out the East, and to reflect on their once proud condition 
affords the sojourner a melancholy pleasure. The wars in 
which whole nations were taken captive, the pestilences, the 
famines, and the uprising of rivals better placed for trade, 
have caused the ancient metropolis to be a waste, and wolves 
and hyenas howl around the tombs of kings, as at Petra. 
Since the Renaissance in Europe, no such misfortune has 
been known. Venice and Genoa, from great commercial 
cities, have become small, and such unknown villages as 
Berlin have grown to be the capitals of great monarchies. 
But the extinction of a city has not happened. The streets 
and the buildings are still in existence, and the towns are in- 
habited as of old, although business and population are less. 
But a danger which was small in the stone built communities 
of antiquity is progressively greater in modern times. Cities 
are much larger; there are many causes for fire unknown 
before, such as » achinery, rock oils and other inflammable 
substances, and the aggregation of mankind in urban com- 
munities has much increased the woe that follows a conflag- 
ration. * 

We have this week to chronicle such a disaster—the 
mightiest that has overtaken a civilized community in 
modern times. Chicago was in flames on Monday and Tues- 
day, and one-third of the city was destroyed. The whole 
community was deeply moved. The telegraph wires were 
crowded with messages, the newspapers were kept going at 
their fullest capacity to supply the demand for news, and 
there were the relatives and friends of those in Chicago 
anxiously waiting for the first intelligence that could arrive. 
These gathered around the bulletin boards. It was a sorrow- 
ful sight, and the more so as all this immense loss was un- 
necessary. Human foresight could have prevented it, and 











made the conflagration which will render the name of 





B ieeye forever famous a puny attair. The magnitude of 
the fire is unexampled. It is undoubtedly true that ten 
thousand buildings are burned, and more than that number 
of families made houseless. Many lives were lost, and the 
choicest library of American antiquities owned by a private 
individual perished in the flames. Thousands are without 
shelter. With daylight on Monday the hegira began, and 
did not cease till the welcome rain aided the fire department 
to extinguish the blaze. Only the great fire in London can 
be compared to it. Two hundred years ago London was but 
very little larger than Chicago is now, but we estimate the 
actual wretchedness as being greater than that occasioned by 
| the present disaster. Poverty existed then in the English 
metropolis, as it does now, in its lowest and most abject forms, 
and just that part of the town which was most closely popu- 
lated was burned out. It was not possible to get assistance 
trom other places promptly, and the poor must have had a 
miserabie life. It was the year also of the great plague, the 
“Wonderful Year” of Dryden. The great fire of New York 
in 1835 was small in comparison with this, and so was that of 
Portland. 

Such a calamity as this should have one good result. It 
should lead to an improvement in the way of building 
houses; should forever stop the erection of wooden buildings 
in a populous town, and the laying of wooden sidewalks 
and roads. It would have been very easy to have stopped 
the flames had the edifices been well put up, of brick or 
stone, and with good slate or tin roofs. But when we take a 
building beginning just a trifle above the ground, so that the 
air can get free access, see it exposed to the heats of summer 
and the chance sparks of chimneys, the roof covered with 
tarred paper or with shingles, and the wonder is rather that 
extensive fires are not morecommon. At the fire in Troy 
some eight yearg ago the flames jumped a distance of an 
eighth of a mile, something which required the concurrence 
of only two conditions, an intense heat and easy combusti- 
bility. Both these were accomplished in Troy. A wooden 
building burns much better than a pile of lumber, and is 
much more likely to be in flames, if struck by a spark. 
The mansard roof bad become fashionable in the newer 
buildings, and, as has well been pointed out by scientific 
architects, it is nothing but a fire trap. In the tremendous 
heat, engendered by such a conflagration it is not necessary 
that a single spark should come into contact with the wood, 
After the wood has baked long enough it will begin to smoke 
and blaze of itself. This was the reason why so many fire- 
proofs were destroyed. They could resist the direct attack 
but not the heating. , 

The Chicago of the future, we have no doubt, will be much 
more handsome than that of the past. It will be a city of 
stone, brick, and iron, and not of wood. We have no fears 
of the ultimate destruction of the town. On the contrary, 
we believe that like San Francisco it wil! rise from the 
flames stronger and more beautiful than before. Of course 
many merchants are ruined, but we think not so many wil) 
be unable tocommencg business again as is commonly thought. 
Their local fire insurance companies are ruined, and those of 
this city have been severely injured. Some have failed, bui 
there has been no such general bankruptcy as was feared. 
The merchants and business men of that city are making 
extraordinary exertions to resume, and we believe that they 
will be successful. 


THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION. 

President Woolsey has gracefully laid down the mantle of 
office, and inducted Professor Porter into his place. Both 
outgoing and incoming President made otservations on the 
future of their college and of education, and these remarks 
are worthy of attention. Since Mr. Bancroft went abroad, 
more than fifty years ago, there has been a constant efflux of 
Americans to Germany for the purpose of completing their 
education. It was felt and is felt that, however well fitted 
the college in America might be to the demands of our 
political life, it was not full enough in that generous breadth 
which is required to make the ripe scholar and man of 
science. But since the first Americans visited Gottingen and 
Jena, there has been a marked improvement in the manner 
of conducting our higher institutes of learning. The number 
of colleges has not materially increased since 1860, while the 
number of professors is one quarter more. The subordinate 
schools in many cases teach full as much as did the colleges 
of fifty years past, and these last have now a higher standard 
of admission, and a greater proficiency in the end. When 
Dr. Woolsey began that beneficent rule of twenty-five years 
which he has just finished, the income of the school was not 
over a quarter what it is now, its professors only one half 
and its standard of admission quite low. Whata student 
most knew now at matriculation was tben sufficient to place 
him in the sophomore year. 

Dr. Porter points out nothing very new that he is about to 
attempt, and we think he is wise in this. A scientific school 
is to be supported, liberally as in times past, but the Presi- 
dent easily detects the sophism which places realism above 
idealism. A scientific school is of great value to the public, 
but it is of still greater value to the pupil. In it he learns a 
profitable calling, a reason why he and not the friends of 
education should pay for it. It is of as much importance to 
have a book accurately and beautifully printed, as it is to 
have a bridge well constructed, yet no one proposes to found 
a school for printing. It is of more value to know how to 
make good boots and shoes than to reduce silver with the 
least trouble, yet no institution for scientific shoemaking has 





been rater Gusen made a few years ago grants of land 

to each of the States for the purpose of founding industrial 

and agricultural colleges, and not one of them is successful 
in the sense of the act. Even Cornell, most higaly favored 
of all, both in lands and in business sagacity at the head, has 

not been able to give such instruction with any thoroughness, 

and Latin is studied by many more young men than agricul- 

ture. Were agriculture even taught, it must be taught as a 

trade or a business, and not as a theory. We have no more 
right to ask our colleges to teach these than to give instruc- 
tion in the sartorial art. But so far as investigation and study 

of the principles of natural science are concerned, we feel in 
accord with them. “The proper study of mankind is man,” 
however, and not nature excepting secondarily. And we 
believe we see, in the address of Dr. Porter, evidences that 
this will continue to be the chief object of inquiry—history, 
languages, ethics. and the philosophy of the mind. It is no 
longer necessary to send abroad to obtain an education, 
although there is scarcely a single branch that cannot be 
more thoroughly followed elsewhere. Such men as Felton 
and Hadley have added much to our Greek learning ; we have 
among us one of the ablest of modern philologists in Pro- 
fessor Whitney. An eminent Swiss teaches natural science, 
and there are strong men everywhere. It is true that none 
of our universities turn out men as a rule fit to compare with 
the prize men of England, but the bulk of the class does very 
well. There are fewer really ignorant than in the English 
schools, if there are fewer first class. 

Such institutions as Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and Michigan, 
need more endowments. The library is not so large as it 
should be in any of these, and the pay of professors deplor- 
ably small. Our chances of getting a master to take a chair 
in one of these places is becoming less and less. At a time 
when the necessaries of life are so high, when business pays 
so well, and when it is impossible to educate a family 
on a small salary, they expect to obtain good men for the 
pay of a second lieutenant of infantry. There must be a 
certainty of something more than this, or education will not 
advance. One first class man, like Felton or Anderson, is 
cheaper to a college at ten thousand a year, than a dozen 
raw graduates at eight hundred a year. The man counts for 
very much. Washington College was extremely fortunate 
in getting General Lee, and Union would have been equally 
so had it obtained McClellan. The immense additions that 
England and Germany are making to classical literature are 
proof of the value of such endowments as enable the teach- 
ers to live without care, and to devote themselves to the 
study of some subject thoroughly. 





AID FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


We publish in another place a telegraphic summary of 
what is doing abroad for the aid of Chicago and its suffering 
inhabitants. A population larger than that of Albany, Provi- 
dence, or Milwaukee is compelled to live under the open air, 
and without knowing where food is to come from, unless 
from ,the charity of strangers. Large branches of business 
are stopped, and cannot be resumed until the buildings are up 
and the machinery provided with which to labor. It is im- 
possible for men to work out in the open fields, even if they 
had the materials and tools, and the whole condition 6f affairs 
is altogether wretched. We are therefore glad, for the honor 
of both England and America, that such ample returns have 
been made to the call for help. Liberal gifts have been made 
throughout the British Provinces and the United States, and 
the appeal has been heard across the water. The firm of 
cotton-spinners of which John Bright isa member makes one 
of the first responses, and Brown Brothers, Barings, Roths- 
childs, and others answer at once. A few years ago, when 
one of the French rivers inundated its banks, the British 
public responded nobly, and we may be sure they will not 
do less now. But it is from this country that the fullest 
reply should be had, and we believe that the expectation of 
its generosity will not be misplaced. Mr. A. T. Stewart 
heads the list with fifty thousand dollars, and we have no 
doubt Mr. Astor will give a like amount. Over eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars have already been contributed, and we 
hope this is only the beginning. It needs a full and lavish 
hand. Independently of those who are able to care 
for themselves, there are enough people houseless and 
foodless to require the expenditure of sixty thousand dollars 
a day, and this must be given for weeks and months. Manu- 
factories do not start like exhalations from the ground, and 
in no community now known can man live without work. 
Except in a few kinds of business, no buildings can be com- 
pleted and stocked before next spring, and in the meantime 
there are hungry mouths to be filled, physicians’ bills to be 
paid for, and coal and fuel to be had. Our benevolence must 
be systematic and extendgd. It is not enough to give a little 
now, and trust that we have done our whole duty. Ten mil- 
lions of dollars will be alow estimate of what is required, 
for, even of those families who still have a roof above their 
heads, the most must be out of employment. The stoppage 
of trade cuts off their livelihood. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our commendation of 
the action of our merchants and those of Boston and Phila- 
delphia in regard to credits and aid to fallen firms. It shows 
that a devotion to commerce is not injurious to the finer feel- 
ings of the heart, and that everywhere this calamity touches 
aresponsive chord. The remaining shopkeepers and busi- 
ness men of Chicago have done wisely in refusing to advance 





prices. They will find their advantage in it. 
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THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


Ata regular quarterly meeting of the St. George’s Society 
of New York, held on the 10th inst., the following resolu- 
tions were adopted relating to the death of Mr. Robert 
Bage, the late Treasurer of the Society : 


impinging grains of sand, and arranged with extreme 
uniformity. By covering parts of the surface of the glass 
with a pattern of any tough or elastic material—as paper, 
lace, oil-paint, &c., designs of a corresponding nature may be | 
readily engraved. If a current of air of less velocity is used, | 
very delicate structures—fern leaves for example—can be 


“Resolved, That the members of the St. George’s Society | outlined on the glass; and, by careful and skilful handling, 
of New York have received with feelings of the deepest sor-| the thin parts of the leaves may be more or less cut through 
row, the intelligence of the sudden death of Robert Bage, | py the sand, while the thicker central ribs and their branches 
Esq.,a life member, and late Treasurer of the Society, his | still resist the action, so that a shaded engraving may be 
membership having extended over the long period of forty ;produced. Among the specimens of glass operated on by 


years, during twenty-seven of which he filled the important 
office of Treasurer with exemplary fidelity, and with untiring 
zeal and diligence in promoting the welfare of the Society. 

“Tn private life Mr. Bage’s many amiable and estimable 
qualities endeared him to all who knew him, and the Society 
will long lament the loss of one whose wise counsel and ac- 
tive benevolence made him one of its most valuable members. 

“Resolved, That the members of this Society desire to ex- 
press their sincere condolence with the bereaved widow and 
members of the family of their late brother, and that a copy 
of these resolutions be respectfully forwarded to them by the 
Secretary.” 

The members of the Society had intended to present Mr. 
Bage with a handsome piece of plate, as a testimonial of their 
regard, but unfortunately the sudden death of that esteemed 
gentlemen prevented this expression of good will towards a 
valued officer. It was now proposed that this souvenir should 
be forwarded to the widow of the late Mr. Robert Bage, with 
a request that the same might be preserved as a memento of 
the Society’s deep regret for the character of her late 
husband. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. J. Sefton Brancker, 
E. Brenton Archibald, and Henry Webb, was appointed to 
nominate suitable candidates for officers for the ensuing year, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 

———_———— 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The Russian government evinces a praiseworthy desire to 
raise the educational status of its empire, which, to judge 
from the statistics published by the Board of Education 
recently appointed, seems sadly needed. The number of 
persons enjoying school education amounts, in Siberia, to one 
in 664; in the south-western provinces—Kieff, Podolia, and 
Volhynia—to one in 582; in the three old Russian provinces 
possessing no school boards, to one in 471; in the thirty-five 
old Russian provinces possessing no school boards, to one in 
168; in the kingdom of Poland, to one in 81; and in the 
Baltic provinces, to one in every 19 inhabitants. The differ- 
ence in the several provinces is greater than any one not well 
acquainted with Russian life would have anticipated. The 
superiority of the west over the east is more considerable 
still than the above figures would lead one to believe, for a 
great falling off in sehool attendance has been observed since 
the carrying out of the Imperial ukase prescribing the ex- 
clusive use of Russian as the language for teaching. Espe- 
cially in Lithuania, the rural population discover a great aver- 
sion to the Russianized schools. 

The difficulty of cutting or carving stone, glass, or hard- 
metals by mechanical means has long been recognised. For 
a long time—and, indeed, until very recently—the diamond 
has been the only material used for such purposes. During 
the last few years, the diamond has been, to a considerable 
degree, supplaced as a cutting agent by opaque crystalline 
carbon, which seems equally durable, and is much cheaper. 
At the meeting of the Franklin Institute, of February 15th of 
the present year, the discovery which we now propose to 
explain was for the first time announced. Mr. Tilghman, of 
Philadelphia, after a long series of experiments, has dis- 
covered that a jet of quartz sand, propelled with a force 
varying according to the nature of the result that he wishes 
to obtain, will effect numerous useful objects, from the most 
delicate engraving on glass to the boring of a hole an inch 
and a half deep, and the same length in diameter, in twenty- 
five minutes, through a block of solid corundum—a substance 
next in hardness and very little inferior to the diamond, 
Amongst other purposes to which he applies the sand-jet are 
cutting and grinding and depolishing glass; cutting pat- 
terns in colored glass; cutting stone, and carving letters or 
ornaments on it, either in relief or in intaglio; boring holes 
in iron or steel; cleaning cast-iron hollow ware, previous to 
tinning the interior, &c., &c. The sand is propelled through 
a tube upon the substance to be operated on, with a velocity 
varying according to the hardness of the material. For 
grinding or otherwise acting on glass, a common rotary fan, 
giving a blast of air of the pressure of about four inches of 
water, is sufficient; but for cutting stone, steel, or corundum, 
steam—at a pressure of from 100 to 300 lbs. per square inch 
—is used in place of air, in such a manner that it imparts its 
velocity to the sand and finally strikes on the material, which is 
fixed at a distance of about an inch from the end of the tube. 
The following are a few of the results obtained by Mr. Tilgh- 
man in his experiments on the sand-jet, propelled at different 
velocities. About ten or fifteen seconds’ exposure to a sand- 
blast, with a pressure of four inches of water, is sufficient to 
completely grind or demolish the surface of ordinary glass ; 
so that sheets of it, passed by machinery under the sand- 
shower at the rate of five inches per minute, may be thus 
operated on. A microscopic examination of the ground 

glass showed a succession of pits formed by the blows of the 


the sand-jet, and exhibited at the meeting of the Franklin 
Institute, was an ordinary piece of window glass which had 
been partially protected by a covering of wire-gauze. A 
glass sieve was thus produced, with openings of about one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter, the intervening meshes being 
somewhat narrower. Some beautiful engravings on glass, 
prepared by this method, were alsu exhibited. The process 
by which they are obtainable is as follows :—A bichromatised 
gelatine negative is taken on the glass from an engraving, 
This is then exposed to a steam of fine sifted sand, at about 
an inch pressure, for from three to ten minutes. The gelatine 
film protects the glass beneath it, while the uncovered parts 
are cut by the sand. 

The calamity at Chicago has demonstrated the sheer folly 
of paving the streets with wood, this inflammable substance, 
impregnated with tar, having proved itself the most potent 
conductor to the flames, and prevented all efforts te confine 
the fire within limits. At the time this road-way was intro- 
duced, we commented strongly on the danger thus incurred 
and we also pointed out defects that would certainly militate 
against its influences in the future. It is impossible, unless 
at immense cost, to keep these roads in repair. When the 
exigencies of water, gas, or sewerage works require a partial 
displacement of the way, the work is never restored to its 
previous condition, and the rents thus formed, and those also 
caused by wear and tear, are speedily enlarged by stagnant 
pools of water, and the pavement soon rots under the in- 
fluence. All the experiments hitherto made prove incon- 
testably that the roadways approaching the nearest to per- 
fection are the stone blocks for streets where the traffic is 
large, and macadamized roads for the suburbs. In any case 
the laying of wooden pavements, after this sad experience, 
should be prohibited by law. 


A new steamship company has just been formed at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, on a broad basis and with a large capital, for 
the purpose of running steamers by the Suez Canal to Cal- 
cutta, taking out manufactured goods and bringing back jute. 
There are already four steam vessels building for the com- 
pany on the Clyde, each capable of carrying 2,600 tons, and 
of an ample engine power. The first vessel of this line is 
expected to be ready in November. The Suez Canal traffic 
returns have recently shown a vast improvement. Thus, in 
August last 60 ships are reported to have passed through 
against 42 in the corresponding month of 1870; and the 
comparative receipts were nearly double, being in the first 
case 990,000 francs, and in the second 502,000 francs. 

At a recent seance of the French Academy, M. Boussingault 
communicated a report of some curious experiments that he 
made on the congelation of water, during the rigors of last 
winter. It is, of course, known that water in freezing tends 
to dilate with very considerable force, equal to that which 
would be necessary to apply to ice to reduce its volume eight 
per cent. M. Boussingault proposed to seek by experiment 
whether, in opposing to the dilatation of water a sufficient 
furce, freezing could be prevented at very low temperature. 
For this purpose he took a cast-steel cylinder, eighteen inches 
long and one and one-eighth inch diameter, and in this was 
drilled a hole of one-half inch diameter and one and one- 
half inches deep. The end of this tube could be hermeti- 
cally closed by a screw-joint. It was cooled down to a 
temperature of 39.20 degrees Fahrenheit, and filled with dis- 
tilled water of the same temperature. It was then hermeti- 
cally closed, after a small fragment of steel had been intro- 
duced. The apparatus was then exposed to the following 
temperatures : 8.60, 10.30, 15.80 and 11.20 degrees below zero 
—and at each trial it was possible to tell by the movement of 
the steel fragment that the water was unfrozen. The water 
froze instantly when the pressure was removed. These ex- 
periments were [afterwards repeated with precisely similar 
results. 

The Registrar-General has just published his annual report 
of the births, deaths and marriages in England. The report, 
which has been delayed for reasons connected with the cen- 
sus, is for the year 1869. The Registrar-General says :—The 
number of persons who married was almost the same as in the 
year preceding, and it was much higher than any numbers 
before 1864; but the number of bridegrooms and brides was 
much lower absolutely, and still lower relatively to popula- 
tion, than the numbers in the extraordinary years 1864-5-6, 
when the marriage rate of England was at its maximum. 
The births were numerous, but not so numerous as in the 
previous year. The deaths exceed the numbers in any year 
since 1860. The excess of registered births over death was 
278,553, against 306,236 and 297,276 in 1867 and 1868, and was 
equal to 763 per day. The emigrants from the United King- 
dom amounted to 258,027, being at the rate of 707 daily; of 
these 92,555 were of English origin, 23,097 of Scotch, 75,064 
of Irish, and 67,311 were foreigners ; 5,975, whose birthplaces 
were not distinguished, have been proportionately distributed 














ried ; 99,524 were bachelors, 89,392 were spinsters, 21,597 were 
boys, and 19,265 were girls, of the age of 1 to 12 years; 11,849 
were infants in arms; while the ages of 3,836 males and 2,100 
females were not distinguished. While the increase over the 
previous year in the total number of emigrants was large— 
amounting to 61,702—it was more especially marked in those 
of English origin, the number of whom rose from 60,265 in 
1868 to 92,555 in 1869. The United States attracted 203,001 
of the emigrants; 33,891 went to British North Amcrica, 
14,901 to the Australian colonies, and 6,284 to various other 
places ; 5,463 sailed from ports at which there were no Goy- 
ernment emigration officers. The national registers received 
in 1869 an addition of 1,622,149 names, raising the aggregate 


number since the commencement of civil registration in 1887 
to 43,675,035. 


The news yesterday morning from Pembina is calculated 
to occasion reflections as to how much faith shall be given to 
Fenians in their assertions of desire of fair play. The quar- 
rel of Irishmen with England is an Irish affair, and has 
nothing to do with the vast regions north of us. In the 
mother country itself, we believe the government is doing 
all it can to remove Irish grievances, and whether so or not 
it is plain that Canada or the Red River is not the place to 
settle them. One General O'Neill, self-styled, we believe, has 
marched north from the line of the United States, and 
attacked a fort at Pembina, which he took. A government 
dispatch says he was afterwards captured by United States 





troops sent after him. A good way of settling this particu- 
lar O'Neill, who is a pestilent fellow, would be to hang him. 

There are three things for which he could be tried in a, 
United States court, highway robbery, murder, and treason. 

He was undoubtedly guilty of all these in levying war, if he 
met opposition, and of two of them if he had none. The 
time for leniency has gone by. 


The French papers report the destruction by fire of the 
famous monastery of La Trappe, and a German journal 
publishes apropos of this event a description of a recent 
visit paid to the monastery by some Prussian officers of hus. 
sars. When the visitors came to the gate of the hospice 
several Trappists in brown cowls came forward, silently took 
their horses, and showed them the entrance to the monastery, 
over which was the inscription :—“ Domus Dei. Beati qui 
habitant in ef.” At the entrance the officers were received 
in avery friendly manner by two old men in white cowls, 
one of whom was a Belgian, and spoke German fluently, 
Dinner was being prepared, so the visitors went first to the 
church, a simple and cheerful-looking room in which the 
only Trappist symbol was the altar, which was in the shape 
of acoffin. They also observed that both in the church and 
the adjoining chapels everything was of plain wood, and that 
no metal of any kind was to be seen. The arrangements 
however, were in very good taste, and the effect was any- 
thing but mournful. They next went to the dormitory. It 
contained 118 beds, each of which consisted of a board six 
feet long by five feet wide, and a mattrass so hard and 
narrow that “it was easy to understand that a man after 
sleeping upon it would have no difficulty in getting up at 
one or two in the morning to work and pray.” Tle dining 
arrangements were even more uncomfortable. The monks’ 
dinner consisted of some diseased-looking small potatoes 
with dry bread and a little gruel, which they washed down 
with thin cider and water. The guests, on the other hand, 
had bread and butter, cheese, Madeira, and Burgundy, which 
might lead uncharitable people to suppose that the presence 
of strangers may have had something to do with the rather 
ostentatious meagreness of~the monks’ repast on this occa- 
sion. 

The railway excavations now in progress within the grounds 
of the old Seraglio at Constantinople are watched with great 
interest by Byzantine archeologists, and the Rev. G. Curtis, 
one of the most learned of the local antiquarians, communi- 
cates to the Levant Herald an interesting note on their results. 
Mr. Curtis says :—‘ The ancient buildings which the Roume- 
lian railway workmen have lately struck upon within the 
precincts of the Seraglio appear to be the remains of the 
monastery of the Panagia Odegetria and of the Church of 
SS. Peter and Paul. The site of the monastery was formerly 
occupied by the Injili Kiosk. The church was near the 
point, at the west corner of the Seraglio garden. I have 
known the ruins of the monastery between two and three 
years ; I cnnnot doubt that its chambers were used as prisons. 
I entered the building from the shore, and found construc- 
tions resembling a vaulted nave and aisles; passing into what 
may be described as the right aisle, I observed that its roof 
was a kind of lean-to, resting upon a wall of older date; this 
wall had been pierced with a window and a door; several 
corbels jut out from it just below the line of juncture. At the 
corner of the aisle I passed through a massive doorway into 
a dark room, and by the aid of a candle discovered crosses 
and initials scratched on one of the inner walls. Since my 
first visit I have gone there several times with friends, and 
become convinced that this building was originally a monas- 
tery.” Mr. Curtis goes on to say that on passing up a central 
passage he remarked an imprinted tile in the keystone of an 
arch forming the entrance to one of two chambers. He could 
not at first succeed in deciphering the inscription until he 
thought of reading it backwards; he then discovered the 
contracted name “ Pnagia,” the well-known title of the 
Blessed Virgin. This, he thinks, proves it to be the monas- 
tery dedicated to her. Another proof is that the Greeks have 
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miraculous power to cure blindness. On visiting other rooms 
of a lower story he found they could be approached throuh only 
one very low entrance leading to strongly vaulted chambers, 
which, from the manifest absence of all provision for admitting 
the light of heaven, must have been used as prisons. The state 
of some of the walls seems to commemorate some anxious 
hour of haste and confusion: long shafts of pillars that once 
graced the hall or court being thrust here at their length, 
there with their butt-ends sticking out of the hastily com- 
pacted barrier, as if the only thought of the constructor was 
to secure his defence and bar out the enemy. Mr. J. P. 
Brown, the secretary of the American legation, and another 
enthusiastic student of Byzantine antiquity, differs from Mr. 
Curtis in his surmise as to the identity of the unburied re- 
mains, and says :—‘ The workmen engaged on the Roumelian 
railway works have brought to light several objects of consi- 
derable historical interest within the boundary of the old Se- 
raglio (Byzantium). Among other remains of this imperial 
residence down to the twelfth century they have found the 
famous prisons of the Pretorian Guard of the Greek em- 
perors of the Lower Empire, near the Inijili Kiosk. They 
are a series of vaulted chambers, 188 by 40 feet, all in the most 
perfect state of preservation. A large marble statue, attached 
to which is an inscription, has been dug up, with several other 
inscriptions of small importance.” On the other hand, again, 
Mr. Knight, also a diligent explorer of Old Stamboul, inclines 
to Mr. Curtis’s opinion in favor of the monastery and against 
the prisons. The very ancientZMonastery of the Virgin cer- 
tainly existed, he says, very close to the spot. It was sacked 
con amore on the troops of Mahommed II. gaining possession 
of that part of the city in the month of May, A.D. 1453, and it 
is somewhat strange that these ruins should now be opened 
out in the very months of May and June. It is of course im- 
possible to decide which of those learned antiquarians is right 
in his conjecture, but the First Commissioners of Works in 
Whitehall Place would no doubt be able to give a decided 
opinion on the subject. Perhaps after all the ancient build- 
ings were but coal cellars. 


M. des Pastes in a recent paper read at the Academie des 
Sciences propounds a theory which, if correct, may be of 
service in the prognostication of weather. He intimates that 
the polar regions are not disturbed by storms, but are regions 
of calm, and quotes a communication to the Academy in 
July, 1870, in which he wrote, “the next winter, 1870-71, 
will be one of the coldest in the whole century.” It will 
be remembered that the peculiarity of the great gale in which 
the Reyal Charter with several hundred passengers and crew 
foundered in sight of the Welsh shore was its extreme eold- 
ness: it was due toa polar current. In a recent article on 
the meteorological arrangements of America, which are in 
advance of England, Professor Maury dwells upon the im- 
portance of enlarging the applications of the eleciric tele- 
graph, In November, 1854, he says, while the Anglo-French 
fleet was operating in the Black Sea against Sebastopol, tele- 
graphic communication was received in Paris that a great 
tempest was passing the western coast of France, and, accord- 
ing to the barometrical indications, was on its way eastward. 
Marshal Vaillant telegraphed from Paris in time to enable this 
splendid flect to put to sea before the cyclone could traverse 
the five hundred leagues and disperse the ships. The storm 
came with fatal fury at the predicted hour, and so ravaged the 
Crimea that the allied camp presented a scene of havoc and 
ruin such as the combined fire of all the Russian forts could 
not have wrought. The telegram saved the allied navies 
from a most destructive disaster, which might well have 
disabled them from sustaining the besieging armies, and pos- 
sibly have changed the course‘of the great Eastern war. In 
a year the great plague of London destroyed 90,000 lives : in 
a single day, the 5th of October, 1864, the storm which swept 
over Calcutta destroyed over 45,000 lives. It is even asserted 
that, with daily telegrams from the Azores and Iceland, two 
or three days’ intimation could be had of almost every storm 
that visits Great Britain. The telegram from Iceland would 
give timely information of the Polar air-current, that from 
the Azores of the tropical air-current. The accuracy of 
Maury’s eyelonic theory of storms has been demonstrated by 
Dove and Thorn on the Indian and China seas, and Mr. Ste- 
venson has shown that, in cases where storms passing over 
the British Isles have appeared to deviate from the cyclonic 
law, the result may be demonstrated to be due to the col- 
lision of interfering cyclones—a phenomenon which will 
repay further investigation. 


A report has been sent in by the Governor of the Province 
of Leon in Ecundor as to the condition of the volcanic region 
of Cotopaxi in his province. He states that the principal 
mountains which stand forth in the great circle formed by 
the two branches of the Andes are Cotopaxi, Quillindana, 
Puchalagua, and the Calpon. Of these Cotopaxi alone is 
known as a voleano, which after many years of inaction 
became active in June, 1851. These eruptions continued and 
became gradually weaker until 1867, when they ceased. In 
1858 subterranean noises were again heard, and a slender 
column of smoke appeared. In May, 1868, there were some 
earthquake-, «hich ruined Palate and Pelileo. In July, 1869, 


noises were again heard and an awful flood took place, but 
without earthquakes and subterranean noises. Abundant 
fountiins of water burst forth, hundreds of immense rocks 


were rent anc thrown down, and the rivers were flooded. 
The Governor, who was at the time in the Cordillera, 
considers that the landslides were not owing to the action of 


from accumulated gases seeking an exit. The most curious 
effect reported by him is a variation in the climate. Many 
plants, such as the sura, flowered, which had not done so 


up again and have not revived. After this event it was 
noticed the sugar cane could be cut in twenty-four months 
instead of thirty. At present Cotopaxi is inactive, but its 
condition is looked upon with dread. 

Dr. Schébl, of Prague, who lately published a remarkable 
paper on the wing of the bat, has made similar researches on 
the ear of the white mouse, with very interesting and sur- 
prising results. The first thing which struck Dr. Schdbl was 
the immense and “ fabulous” richness of the ear in nerves. 
Even the bat’s wing is but poorly supplied in comparison. 
The outer ear was carefully divided horizontally through the 
middle of the cartilage into two lamin, each of which was 
found to be equally supplied with nerves, and was then ex- 
amined by removing the epidermis and the Malpighian layer 
of the skin. In each of these laminw were discovered three 
distinct strata of nerves, which are thus described: The first 
or lowest stratum lies immediately upon the cartilage; it 
consists of the largest trunks which enter the ear, five to 
seven in number, and their next branches, varying from .074 
mm. to .028 mm. in diameter. The mode-of division of these 
trunks is mainly dichotomous, but they are connected by 
several different kinds of anastomoses; as, for instance, by 
decussation of two adjacent trunks, by transverse or oblique 
connecting branches, by plexuses, by loops, etc.; while 
branches also perforate the vartilage, and bring the nerves of 
the two halves of the ear into connection, The general dis- 
tribution agrees with that of the larger blood-vessels. The 
second stratum lies immediately over the first, and is con- 
nected with it by a multitude of small branches, and by a 
fine marginal plexus at the outer border of the ear which 
may be regarded as common to both. The diameter of its 
nerves is from .0185 mm. to .0098 mm.; it lies immediately 
under the capillary vascular network of the skin, and has a 
generally reticulated arrangement, forming plexuses of very 
various shapes. The third stratum of nerves, developed out 
of the very finest twigs of the second, lies at the level of the 
capillary network; it is composed of branches .0098 mm. to 
.0087 mm. in thickness, which (like those of the other strata) 
contain medullated nerve-tibres. It forms an extremely deli- 
cate network, like the second layer, but its finest branches 
may terminate in two ways. Some of them, each containing 
two to four medullated fibres, run directly to the hair fol- 
licles, and form a nervous ring round the shaft of the hair, 
terminating below the follicle ina nervous knot. Others, 
again, consisting of not more than two modullated fibres, 
bend towards the surface where the fibres lose their double 
outline, and form, immediately under the Malpighian layer 
of the skin, a fine terminal network of pale fibres, which is 
the fourth and ultimate stratum of nervous structures. The 
terminal “ knots” or corpuscles, and the nervous rings, are 
inseparably connected with hairs and their sebaceous glands, 
so that through the whole of the external ear no hair can be 
found without this nervous apparatus, and vice versa. The 
connection of the hair follicle with the nerve termination is 
as follows :—Under the bulk of the hair in each follicle is a 
more or less conical prolongation, composed of distinct nu 
cleated cells, which run vertically downwards, and is enclosed 
within the limiting membrane of the follicle. The nervous 
twig which, as has been said, runs to each hair follicle from 
the third stratum of nerves, makes several turns round the 
shaft of the hair, and from the ring thus formed two to four 
nerve-fibres run vertically downwards to the prolongation of 
the follicle, immediately beneath which they form a knot, 
These knots are almost always spherical, sometimes oval, and 
about .015 mm. in diameter. In each square millimetre of the 
marginal part of the ear there are about 90 such bodies, and 
near the base perhaps 20, so that the average number may be 
30. Calculating from the average size of the ear of a com- 
mon mouse, it is then found that there are on the average 
3,000 nerve terminations on each of its surfaces, making 6,000 
on each ear, or 12,000 altogether. The function of this ela- 
borate arrangement would seem to be, like that in the wing 
of the bat, to supply by means of a very refined sense of 
touch the want of vision to these subterranean animals. 


—_———@—_—___ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two College Friends. By Fred. W. Loring. Boston: Lor- 
ing. The author of this little book has won much reputation 
within a short time as a writer of brief stories. They evince 
originality and skill, and the present is no exception. We 
commend it to our readers. 

Lady Judith. A Tale of Two Continents. By Justin Me- 
Carthy. New York: Sheldon and Co. Mr. McCarthy has 
been well known in this country for several years as a writer 
for the magazines and newspapers. He,has at length gathered 
his forces and attempted a full-grown novel. We have read 
portions of it as it was going through the Galary, and were 
not favorably impressed ; but the republication has enabled it 
to be perused at one sitting, and we think a more favorable 
mention can be made. That great art by which a born nov- 
elist impresses us in the first few pages of his book is mis- 
sing, but there is some charming description, and a good plot, 
although improbable. The author is in love with America; 
he paints his canvass with glowing colors, and the praise of 
the land that discovered his merits he sings with all his 
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spot, the water of which ayasma was supposed to have a the water, but rather to a pressure upward from below, as if | might. We imagine it will have more success in England 


than here, as its imperfections in treating American matters 
‘cannot well be understood except by those long resident 
| here. 

Dodd and Mead have in press, and will soon publish, “ The 
Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Men,” by President 
Porter, of Yale College; a work on “Corals and Coral 
Islands,” by Prof. James D. Dana; “ The Theology of the 
New Testament,” translated from the Dutch of J. J. Van 
Osterzee ; a ‘‘ Comparative History of Religions,” by James C. 
Moffatt, D. D. Several other new books are underlined, 
among them a series of children’s books, by Jacob Abbott. 

Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, who own the celebrated 
nursery of Rochester, have favored us with their catalogues 
for the Autumn of 1871. They reveal a spirit of enterprise 
in the wealth and variety of fruit and ornamental trees that 
is perfectly surprising, and the pages being very handsomely 
il'ustrated afford purchasers an opportunity to make their 
selections without suftering the disappointment that is often 
felt by the products not being equal to the expectations raised 
at the time of purchase. y 





TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 


UNDER THE 
From the Times. 


That the tunnel between Calais and Dover, about which so 
much has been said, will eventually be built, we have little 
doubt. If the new Indo-European Railway, the plan for 
which we lately described, is constructed, another strong in- 
centive will exist for the building of the tunnel. Of course, 
the exigencies of trade are constantly making such a conveni- 
ence more desirable, and its successful example would doubt- 
less lead to the construction of similar works in other places’ 
When once a passenger can make the trip from London to 
Paris without leaving his railway carriage, we shall soon hear 
of other like undertakings. Perhaps, in the fullness of time, 
even Behring’s Straits may be tunnelled, and thus not only 
‘St. Petersburg and New York be connected by unbroken 
iron bands, but New York and London may be also so united, 
and people enabled to pass between Europe and America 
without incurring either the sickness of the sea or its more 
serious dangers. 

The practicability of the tunnel under the English Channel 
is now generally admitted. In 1867, it will be remembered, 
at the suggestion of the French Emperor, an International 
Committee was formed to organize plans for a tunnel be- 
tween the two countries. In June, 1868, this Committee, 
with the engineers, had an interview with Napoleon IIL, 
who referred the matter to the Commissioner of Public 
Works. The latter appointed a Special Commission to in- 
quire into the subject, who made a report in March, 1869. 
After these preliminary investigations and reports, the French 
Government made a formal application to that of England to 
interest itself conjointly in the matter, and asking if there 
were any reason why a concession should not be granted for 
carrying out the works. An International Committee was 
formed, who subsequently made a report signed by John 
Hawkshaw, James Brunices, William Low, Paulin Talabot, 
Michel Chevalier, and Thome de Gamond. The gist of this 
report consisted first, in the declaration that there is reason- 
able prospect that the tunnel can be built, but that there 
would be a certain amount of risk attending it; second, that 
the risk would be limited to the single contingency of sea- 
water finding its way by some unforeseen fissure into the 
workings in quantity too great to be overcome; third, that 
there is no reason to suppose the wi rk would cost over 
$50,000,000, or that it could not be completed within ten 
years, The plan of operations recommended was that the 
expense should be divided between the French and English 
Governments, and that land-shafts should be sunk simulta- 
neously on both coasts, and converging driftways begun 
therefrom. 


DAY. 


SEA. 


MR. TILTON ON DIVORCE, 
From the Tribune. 


We print herewith “ Mr. Tilton’s Views of Marriage and 
Divorce,” as set forth by himself. We have repeatedly 
printed the same views (essentially) as set forth at full length 
by several eminent writers on his side, so that we are glad to 
find Mr. 'Tilton’s statement a short one. 

Mr. Tilton’s right to think as he does, we do not dispute: 
our right to regard his doctrine as eminently pernicious and 
detestable, he seems unwilling to concede. We feel that 
just such reasoning as his, instilled by libertines into the ears 
of their foredoomed victims, has filled and is now filling the 
earth with sin, misery, and moral ruin. Indeed, the libertine 
who beguiles an innocent girl into compliance with his wishes, 
and deserts her when his passions are sated and she about to 
become a mother, stands fully justified by Mr. Tilton’s pre- 
mises and deductions. For the seducer would say, “I have 
ceased to love, to honor, to cherish: therefore, my ‘covenant 
is tpso facto ended, and I am free to go where I will.” If 
his doctrine is not Tilton’s, we are unable to discern the 
diflerence. 

Mr. Tilton says the marriage covenant “ is ipso facto ended 
whenever, instead of loving, they hate, and, instead of honor- 
ing, they despise,” &c. 

f Mr. Tilton has any form of marriage covenant in use 
among Christians which justifies his assertion, we challenge 
him to produce it. We never saw or read such ; we are sure 
no such exists. On the contrary, all the marriage covenants 
within our knowledge bind the parties not to hate, despise, or 
loathe each other. If they do so, they break their vow; but 
this by no means releases them from its obligation. 

We insist that the men and women who believe in the Til- 
tonian marriage covenant shall act accordingly. Let them 
stand up before the world and say, “ We take each other for 
husband and wife so long as we shall continue to love each 
other supremely ; but whenever this shall no longer be the 
case, then we proclaim and will hold ourselves at liberty to 
separate and take to ourselves new partners :” then we shall 
know exactly how to treat them. They will be precisely in 
the position of every libertine who has a mistress, and will be 
regarded and treated accordingly. Their assuming before the 
world an obligation to cling to each other “till death do 
part,” and then insisting on regulating their lives by one to, 
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tally different, we unutterably abhor. In fact, no person who} 
holds with Mr. Tilton has any right to marry at all. He has| 
no right to the honors of marriage while he repudiates its 
essential obligation. The union that Mr. Tilton believes in | 
is not marriage at all, but something radically diverse from 
that. Itis the marriage “a la jacque” of Parisian workmen 


and grisettes, which is expected to last a year, but often dis- | Congressmen, because the House is alread 
Those who hold it superior to) business efficiently. 


appoints that expectation. 
Christian marriage should prove their faith by giving it a dis- 
tinctive name. Words are things, and Marriage is not what 
any one may choose to have it, but is defined by the diction- 
aries. If the Free-Lovers are not ashamed of their creed, let 
them prove it by giving a distinguishing name to their sub- 
stitute for Marriage. 


THE BED OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


From the Sun. 


The bed of the Mississippi river seems to be filling up at a 
rate which threatens in the course of time to seriously affect 
navigation during the dy season. This year at St. Louis, 
while the surface of the water has been four feet and one 
inch above the lowest stage of water attained by the river in 
1863, there was at the same time only about five inches dif- 
ference in the depth of the channel between these years, 
showing that the bottom of the river must be three feet and 
four inches higher than it was in 1863. So in 1856 the bed 
of the river was fuund to be two feet and three inches higher 
than it was ten years previous. It is thought that tough clay 
particles are brought down by tributary streams from the 
cultivated fields of the north west and deposited in the chan- 
nel, and that these, forming with the sand a concrete mass, 
adhere to the bottom, instead of being scoured out by the 
annual freshets, as is the case with unmixed sand. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose, too, that the volume of water flowing 
into the river will gradually decrease as the country is opened 
up to cultivation, as such has been the case with other rivers 
flowing through cultivated districts. The Danube, though a 
large river, is unfitted for purposes of commercial intercourse. 
If we look nearer home, we find that the destruction of the 
forests and the cultivation of the adjacent country are having 
the effect of drying up the Connecticut, very gradually to be 
sure, but still none the less effectually. Many of its tribu- 
taries, which formerly contributed large volumes of water 
the twelve months through, are now dry for three-fourths of 
the year. 


HOW THE CITY IS AMUSED. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 

When, in one evening, ten theatres, an opera, a concert, 
a circus, a fair, a museum, and three minstrel halls, offer a 
bewildering variety of attractions to the pleasure-seekers, 
there is no reason to complain that managers are not en- 
terprising, nor that their confidence in the support of the 
public is without foundation. New York has rarely such 
abundant facilities as now for throwing care to the dogs. 
The lover of music is particularly fortunate this Fall, for 
not only has he the superb company of Parepa to interpret 
for him the best of the English operas, and to reproduce 
works familiar abroad, but too dittke known here, but lie 
has also the promise of a grand season of Italian opera, 
with Nilsson in the leading roles, and an attractive season 
of concerts by Mrs. Charles Moulton. These incidents of 
the season would alone make the year exceptional; but last 
night Santley and the other artists of Mr. Dolby’s company 
began a series of English ballad concerts—filling a void in 
the list of amusements which should not have been so long 
neglected. Opera Boufle was also revived last night, and 
the German tenor Wachtel is drawing delighted audiences 
to the Stadt Theatre. Clearly, the musical portion of this 
community is enjoying a feast of fat things. The drama 
presents so many distinct phases that it is difficult to make 
a choice—Charlotte Cushman interpreting Shakespeare at 
Booth’s, Wallack’s unequalled company producing the fine 
old English comedies, the Florences working their favorite 
vein of the Irish melodrama, Daly running his play of the 
day, “ Divorce,” Niblo’s reviving the “ Streets of New York,” 
Fox keeping the town merry with “ Humpty Dumpty,” and 
Leffingwell doing the burlesque. Dan Rice’s Circus pleases 
everybody; De Cordova is coming, with jovial intent, to 
deliver his funny lectures, which are little more than agree- 
able “ prods” at the mannerisms of society; the Fair of the 
American Institute, “ barring” the inevitable patchwork quilts 
and other humbugs, contains a great number of articles worth 
study—and the negro melodists always find a following. 
For outdoor amusements, there are the races—notably those 
at Jerome Park, which are to continue during to-morrow, 
Thursday, and Saturday—singularly good this year, even for 
Jerome Park, and that is saying a great deal, for races were 
never so steadily run, nor a course so well managed, as at 
Fordham. 

If a city cannot be gay in such a carnival time as this 
—in spite of Municipal disturbances and Committees of Sev- 
enty—there is no salt with which to flavor its daily dish. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT. 
From the New York Bvening Post. 


The Chicago 7ribune calls attention to the act of 1850, as 
amended in 1862, providing for a reappointment of the House 
of Representatives among the States as soon as possible after 
each census shall be taken. By this act it is made the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior, without waiting for any ac- 
tion of Congress, to ascertain the aggregate pepulition of the 
United States. This is to be divided by the number 241, and 
the quotient will be the ratio of representation ; and any de- 
ficiency in the number is to be made up by assigning addi- 
tional members to the States having the largest fractions of 
population after such division. 

f Congress makes no provision for a change in the appor- 
tionment early in the next session, it will, therefore, be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior to proceed unde: the 
amended law of 1862. The number of Congressmen in that 
case will be two hundred and forty-one. The present Con- 
gress has two hundred and forty-three members, on account 
of the admission of Nebraska and Nevada after the appor- 
tionment of 1862 was made. 

By dividing the number of people in each State by the ra- 
tio thus found, neglecting remainders, 226 Congressmen are 
assigned to the several States, and fifteen remain to be awarded 
to the largest fractions. These will belong to California, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virgi- 
nia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. By this means Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and West Virginia are barely saved from a loss in their repre- 
sentation, The States which lose representatives are New 


York, three; Ohio and Pennsylvania, two each; Maine, 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Con- 

necticut and Kentucky, one each. Llinois and Missouri will 
rain two each; Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
ersey, Texas and Wisconsin one each. 

Much opposition is made to increasing the number of 
as large as can do 
But the fact that all the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, comprising all 
the Northeastern States, except New Jersey, will, under the 
present plan, lose members may possibly influence Congress 
to provide for a reapportionment early in December. In 
order to prevent any loss to any of the States, it will be ne- 
cessary to increase the number of Congressmen to about two 
hundred and eighty. 


iy 
THE VALUE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
From the Evening Post. 


In regarding the tremendous disaster that-has fallen the city 
of Chicago, nothing is more striking than the immense value 
of the magnetic telegraph in communicating the sorrowful 
‘idings at once to every part of the country, and thus ena- 
bling cities at a distance to devise immediate means of relief 
for the sufferers. It is not yet forty-eight hours since the 
fire broke out which laid Chicago in ashes, but trains are 
speeding thither from every direction with food and clothin 
for the hungry and the shelterless ; and while the flames stil 
raged, the fire brigades of St. Louis and Cincinnati had sent 
men and apparatus to help in extinguishing them. 

It would be difficult to compute the gain thus secured to 
the country by the invention of Professor Morse. But for 
the telegraph, we should not at this moment have received 
intelligence of the ruin at Chicago. Having the telegraph, 
our people have already held meetings at many points, and 
organized measures of succor ; the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in session at Baltimore, has 
provided for immediate collections in all the parishes of that 
great religious communion throughout the country, for the 
relief fund; and we may hope that before the smoke of the 
fire has cleared away, the amplest aid will have been afforded 
to its impoverished victims. 

It is a trite maxim that he gives doubly who gives gaat, 
and the telegraph puts it in our power to give quickly. It 
connects so closely together the different parts of our country 
that one great sorrow is made to affect them simultaneously, 
as one great joy will swell millions of sympathetic hearts ; 
and so, altogether apart from the commercial ties which are 
woven by the electric current to bind together distant states 
and cities, it becomes, indeed, what Mr. Calhoun so well de- 
nominated it “ the nerve of the continent.” 


CHICAGO. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The whole business and commercial machinery of the 
town is destroyed, and desolation bréods over what was so 
lately all life and a There is suffering untold. The 
raging fire has devoured both property and life, and among 
the houseless sufferers there will be many, very many, in- 
stances of privation and sorrow, unmarked by that relief which 
will come all too late. The sun set yesterday on one-third 
of the population of Chicago without a roof to call their own, 
without food, almost without clothing. The warehouses in 
which food was stored are in ruins. “The stores where sup- 
plies are sold are in ashes, and upon the slender stock of food 
in the homes not made desolate, this enormous number of 
hungry mouths must be maintained, until order and organiza- 
tion put an end to disorder and confusion and new supplies 
come to the city. Fortunately the great rich cities of the 
West are within a half day’s reach and the richer marts of 
the East are but a few hours further away. Already, over a 
hundred railroads the gifts of a kindly and sympathetic peo- 
ple are speeding their way, tocomfort and succor the needy 
and the helpless. It is our brethren who now suffer. Those 
whom we personally know, those with whom we trade, those 
who send bread to us, are now appealing for temporary as- 
sistance and relief. The Erie Railroad Company was first in 
the field with its generous ofler. The New York Central vies 
with it in charitable purposes. President Grant orders the 
army depots to be opened freely, the Mayor of New York 
urges the claims of Chicago upon the City. The Chamber of 
Commerce meets to act and not to talk. The Corn Exchange 
and the Stock brokers respond heartily, and all the organized 
associations will at once meet, and manifest their liberality to 
the suffering and distressed. New York has opened its heart 
and hand to the appeals of distant lands. It has sent food to 
the islands of the sea, It has done kind offices to cities of our 
own country, North and South, when calamities have placed 
them in the list of beneficiaries. It never fails to recognize 
the claims of the poor and wretched, and now its helpful 
hands will be stretched out with liberal offerings and in ten- 
der sympathy. The work to be done need wait for no orga- 
nization. It is within the reach of every citizen. A bundle 
of clothes left at the Erie or Central depot will be forwarded, 
or a gift of money will be invested in necessaries or remitted 
to the local committees. Now is the accepted time for this 
work. Delays are dangerous. Immediate relief is needed, 
and the first pitiful and exacting necessities supplied, there 
will be time for a more systematic and thorough application. 

THE CROPS IN EUROPE. 
From the Evening Post. 


The latest crop reports from Europe indicate less than an 
average yield. In England wheat is deficient in quantity 
and poor in quality. The amount grown has been still fur- 
ther diminished by the wet weather which prevailed during 
the time of harvest. The average decrease is estimated at 
from three to four bushels per acre. As a striking example, 
it is reported that in one part of Essex county, which is fa- 
mous as a wheat-growing district, the usual yield of forty- 
four bushels per acre is reduced to thirty-two bushels per 
acre. One gentleman estimates that it will be necessary to 
import 104,000,000 bushels during the coming winter to sup- 
ply the deficiency. In consequence of the returns thus far 
received, the price of wheat is rising in England.—The 
potato crop of England also promises to be much less than 
usual. The potato-disease has assumed its most serious form; 
one report being that “ the roots rot all away.” In Scotland 
the prospects are said to be in some cases very good, in others 
very bad. In some fields the deficiency is estimated as high 
as fifty per cent. The reports from Ireland are more favora- 
ble, although in the north of that island the potato plants 
have been seriously injured by blight.—The reports from the 
continent of Europe are better than those from Great Britain, 
but do not indicate an ability to supply the deficiency in that 





country. The late war between Germany and France inter- 


— 


fered seriously with agricultural operations in both countries, 
thereby producing an exceptional demand for grain. The 
deficit in corn would naturally be supplicd by Llungary, the 
Danubian Principalities, the corn-producing districts of Aus- 
tria, and Southern Russia. But the reports from these dis- 
tricts indicate small crops. A backward spring, together 
with heavy rain and hail storms in August, are the causes of 
the prospective deficiency. Roumania is the only Danubian 
province likely to produce a full crop.—The reports of the 
wheat crop are to the same effort. In Hungary the crop is 
light; in Southern Russia it has been injured by storms, and 
a large part of the wheat already stored at Odessa has been 
damaged by water.—The crops in Turkey are said to be good, 
and that country will probably do a heavy export business in 
cereals. The reports from Poland are very conflicting, but 
the most favorable ones promise nothing better than an aver- 
age crop. Sweden will probably export some grain; and 
Denmark, Spain and Portugal will certainly supply their 
owu markets. Italy has a fair harvest, while Switzerlar.d 
will be forced to depend upon foreign supplies for food.— 
Throughout Germany the crop prospects are said to be very 
favo,able, owing to the pleasant weather of the last two 
months, although it is not likely that there will be a surplus 
of any great amount to send to other countries.—Judging 
from the reports at hand, we cannot hope that the countries 
on the Continent of Europe will do more than supply the 
wants of their own people during the coming winter. This 
leaves a deficit in Great Britain to be supplied from the 
granaries of this country. The recent destruction of grain 
at Chicago, however, may seriously diminish this supply. 
The precise quantity lost will be a matter of interest, hee 
fore, not only at home but abroad. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





Blackwood’s Mugazine gives utterance to some strong re- 
marks about the allowances for the young princes: 


To explain to any man who lives on a shilling a-day how 
another man with ten thousand a-year should find himself 
occasionally straitened for money, is one of the hardest prob- 
lems in existence, 

First of all, you must inform him with reference to a va- 
riety of ways and habits and requirements of which he has 
never heard before; and well knowing that none of these en- 
ter into his daily life, or have any bearing on his health, 
comfort, or pleasure, he will be disposed to undervalue and 
decry them. 

Secondly, you will have to show him that Rabits constitute 
necessities of life, and that what a man has been brought up 
to from childhood, has become a part of his existence so 
ew. that to strip him of it is to infringe upon his 
identity. 
aot, and hardest task of all, you will have to try to make 
him understand that whatever a man’s condition in life, the 
world of his fellow-men impose upon him a corresponding 
mode of existence, and are not very measured in the terms 
they employ to his shortcomings and deficiencies. 

The man of £18 per annum will not lend much patience 
to such reasonings. A continual reference to himself and 
what he eats and wears, and how he is lodged and cared for, 
will make him very obdurate as to the necessities of those 
who never knew bunger, nor cold, nor felt how poverty could 
add pangs to sickness. 

The “ Cannot he do as J do” argument, the most selfish of 
all sophisms, will satisfy him that all that is not needed for 
actual subsistence is downright extravagance and waste; and 
if, in addition, he can contrast this lavish outley with some 
actual destitution elsewhere, he will be prepared to denounce 
it as wicked. 

To trade on this very natural ignorance and on these very 
human sympathies, is the success of all the platform elo- 
quence we find arrayed against the civil lists of sovereigns, 
aud the endowments of princes of royal blood. 

The Bealeses who convene these meetings have no especial 
call made upon them for logic or information. Neither reason 
nor imagination are pressed for service ; they can be as ignorant 
and as unreasoning as the unwashed assembly they address ; 
the few platitudes that have served at Bradford will do duty 
at Birmingham; and the “ Cannot be do as Ido” mode of 
reasoning convincingly shows that the head of a state need 
not have more costly tastes or more elevated requirements 
than the head of a firm,—and that the workshop spirit which 
deifies industry will see little to admire in unproductive ex- 
penditure, or the cultivation of what can only refine but 
never enrich. 

Now, if our money-getting had not been, as it is and has 
been, so associated and bound up with our industry, we 
should long since have seen how completely the love of gold 
had sullied every honest and honorable thing in our natures. 
Strip it of this alliance, however, and we shall see what a 
mean and mercantile tove it has introduced into all the rela- 
tions of life.. There is not another people in Europe who 
make the civil list of their sovereign, or the dotations of their 
royal princes, the subject of newspaper discussion and plat- 
form debate. 

We, of all Europe, have the one monarchy whose virtues 
realise the typical character of all we love to call national; 
and we are the only people who discuss the cost! What 
ever our Parliamentary forms have done for us in widening 
our freedom and securing our liberty, it is unquestionable 
that in our habit of unbridled discussion we have vulgarized 
the tone and lowered the spirit of our people. 

The general who has concluded a campaign of glory, the 
admiral who has carried our flag triumphantly over every 
sea, must be content to have his reward discussed like the 
wages of a flunkey, and to read an amendment moved that 
the vote should be diminished by so much, and our na- 
tional gratitude disunited from our national parsimony. 

How the men who serve us, and by the sacrifice of 
home and health, and often of life, devote themselves to 
our service, can endure to have their merits thus canvass- 
ed, and the value of their actions appraised in a moneyed 
sense, I do not know; but [ can imagine how a high spi- 
rited man would resent this grudgingly-bestowed recogni- 
tion, and prefer any poverty, or neglect, to a reduced Par- 
liamentary grant. 

We sneer at the cross or the “cordon,” the “cheap de- 
fence of nations,” by which foreign sovereigns reward their 
loyal followers; but better these a thousand times than the 
beggarly pittance moved by a minister, opposed by the other 
side, and amended below the gangway, till the unlucky 
object of the vote has heard his services decried, his plans 
derided, his very personal bravery questioned, all only sub- 
sidiary to a reduction in the estimates, and as a reason for 
giving him a little less. 

How the expenditure of the sovereign is d’scussed on 
the platforms, the delicacy, the courtesy, and the good taste 





of such debate, we have all seen. The various ingenious 
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suggestions thrown out, by which the charges of royalty 
might be lessened, even to that eminently philosophic hint 
that princes and princesses should restrain fecundity to 
limits satisfactory to the Mr. Lowes cf office,—all these 
have been of late before us; and we have imagined Ameri- 
cans saying, If this be the spirit in which you uphold your 
monarchy, if this be the respect and delicacy you bring to 
the foot of the throne, better the White House and Presi- 
dent Polk or Pierce, with his few years of office and his few 
thousand dollars for pay—for at least we spare him the 
mockery of homage, and do not insult him with the hypo- 
crisy of loyalty. I respect the courage and admire the valor 
of those gallant men who have made a world-wide fame for 
our soldiers and sailors; but for thorough stout-héartedness, 
I am more astonished at the courage of him who can read a 
debate in the House on a motion to reward his services. 

The clever device of the Romans, of placing the slave in 
the chariot with the conqueror, is nothing, as a self-lower- 
inge process, to a House of Commons discussion of your 
merits, and the price the country should pay for them. 

The millowner criticisms on strategy and tactics—the beer- 
vrewing ideas of diplomatic address and dexterity—the soap- 
boiling estimate of what should constitute a un.versity edu- 
cation,—are all instructive; but for a thoroughly didactie 
lesson you should listen to Mr. Dryland informing the House 
that he will move sn amendment to the grant of one thous- 
and pounds, and how he is perfectly prepared to produce a 
gentleman who will invent another torpedo, or discover 
another source to the Nile, or another cure for small-pox, for 
one hundred and fifty pounds; and he for one has no heart 
to im upon the hard-worked tax-payers of this kingdom, 
&c., &c., &c., with cheers when he sits down. 

It is to avoid these and suchlike indignities that our clever 
inventors go to Russia, our most accomplished shipbuilders 
bring their abilities to the Germans, and some of our gallant 
fellows seek service with the Turk or the Chinaman. It is 
far less the love of gain, the temptation of a higher reward, 
in many cases, thaa the natural shrinking a man feels to that 
unlimited discussion of himself and comment on his actions, 
which would seem to afford the most exquisite delight to a 
portion of the collective wisdom ! 

If money-loving had only made us vulgar, small-minded, 
and meanly calculating, it might be borne. We are a nation 
of shopkeepers, and, perhaps, such qualities, if kept within 
due bounds, might not prove disadvantageous ; but see how it 
affects us as a people! See how our very institutions have 
their last test in the amount they cost us! How cheaply we 
can have our monarchy, with how little expense a sovereign 
can be maintained is a popular problem at public meetings; 
and the orator who can compare the motion to endow a 
royal prince ‘with the application for out-door relief in a 
union, is hailed as another Cicero! 

How is it that in other countries there is none of this? 
There are lands where the personal character and life of the 
sovereign might point the moral of such attacks, and where 
the superabundance of royal bounty does not always flow 
in the purest of channels. How is it, then, that the people, 
the hard-worked tax-payer, is not stimulated to inquire how 
the civil list is disbursed? and why does he not call his 
monarch to account for his stewardship, and see whether 
aides-de-camp-in-waiting might not be dressed in corduroy 
suits, and goldsticks be placed on board-wages? The only 
reason that I can see is, that money—everlasting money— 
does not circulate in the heart-b) of any oon, but our 
own. 

We can be very generous, but it tries us sorely to be just. 
We can give, but we hate to pay i and where the service we 
have to reward admits of a discussion as to its value, we are 
sure to listen to some vulgar mob-orator, whose experiences 
are of the alley he lives in, who will tell us how he himself 
would be Lord Chancellor, or Prime Minister, or Commancer- 
in-Chief of our forces, fora tithe of the present pay—and 
that we are, as a nation, the worst administered and heaviest- 
taxed people of the globe. 

I am half-disposed to think that there is some confounded 
personal jealousy at the root of all this, for we will do any- 
thing for an institution, and next to nothing for an indivi- 
dual; and so it is that now, when the personal virtues of the 
monarch absorb all the homage and affection we used to 
reserve for the monarchy, we have forgotten the warm liber- 
ality with which we once enduwed the throne, and do not 
mpd how to be parsimonious enough to one who gives it all 
its glory. 


For a thorough knowledge of the land question, a new 
survey of England is required. The Law Times says: 


In his admirable speech on the land question, Lord Derby 
suggested that, to supply materials for legislation, another 
Domesday Book should be constructed, so as to show with 
accuracy what is the condition of landownership and tenancy, 
upon which such wild assertions are hazarded now even by 
grave politicians, whose assertions are purely imaginary, are 
taken by newspaper writers for truth, and cogumente based 
upon them, which, in the present state of society, with Com- 
munism ready to explode at any favorable moment, may lead 
to serious practical results. It was stated by Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
as a reason for revolutionising the laws of property, that all 
the land of England was held by somewhat less pe 40,000 
proprietors. The assertion was believed, or, at least, it was 
used as if it had been an unquestioned fact, aud many 
formidable propositions were based upon it. Unfortunately 
there exists no accessible documents by which random state- 
ments of this kind can be authoritatively answered. Hence 
Lord Derby's desire for a new Domesday Book that would 
give all the information now so eagerly sought. We agree 
with him that such a document would be invaluable; but is 
there any reasonable chance of Parliament being persuaded 
to order its preparation, or, if commenced, is there a proba- 
bility of its being completed within a reasonable time? For 
it must be remembered that the questions, whose discussion 
it would be designed to aid, are imminent. Ten years cannot 
elapse before they are thrown into the cauldron of political 
strife. But a new Domesday Book could not be completed 
in twenty years. It is, however, some consolation that we 
are not wholly without a substitute, and the purpose of this 
paper is to suggest its immediate adoption. There are two 
documents that contain a —_ correct register of the 
landed proprietors and tenants of the United Kingdom. 
There are the Poor Rate and the Register of Voters. The 
former, however, is the most complete, for it registers every 
separate holding, names both owner and tenant, and gives 
also the value, It does not state the tenure of the proper- 
ties, but this could be to a great extent supplied by the register 
of voters. Now, with such a document in existence, made 
without reference to any political questions, and with no in- 
ducements to partialities or suppressions of any kind, it 
would be practicable in a few weeks to obtain the greater 
part of the information desired by Lord Derby, for every 


parish could make its own return, so that the work might 
proceed simultaneously throughout the whole country. It 
might safely be affirmed that not one property in a hundred 
escapes from appearance in the poor-rate, which gives also 
the name of both owner and tenant, so that the number of 
properties occupied by owners might be accurately ascer- 
tained, as well as those in the hands of tenants. oreover, 
the values being stated, useful averages may be readily 
formed of the quantities of Jand held by each owner and by 
each tenant respectively, and the proportions of those in the 
various counties; as also the number of houses whose 
owners occupy them. The latter is of no less importance 
than the knowledge of the ownership of land, for the owner 
of a house is a citizen who has a stake in the country, and 
who must be dealt with by land leagues and Communist 
societies equally with the owners of land not built upon. 
The return which we ask the Government at once to order 
is, by every parish, of—1. The number of separate properties 
assessed to the poor-rate in such parish. 2. The number of 
owners. 8. The number of tenants. 4. The number of pro- 
perties occupied by the owners. 5. The number as 
“ houses” only. 6. The number assessed as “ }ouse and land.” 
7. The oumber assessed as “land” only. 8. The number 
otherwise assessed as for the tithe rent-charge, etc. 9. The 
number of female owners. 10. The number of female occu- 
piers not being the owners also. The clerk to the union, at 
a cost comparatively trifling for the information so collected, 
could make the returns for all the parishes in the union in 
two months, and the result might be printed and circulated 
long before Parliament again meets. 

And the Times remarks : 


The work of compiling a new Domesday Book, as sug- 


apse by Lord Derby, is one which any Government might 
prou 


to accomplish. It would be a monument of prac- 
tical achievement more enduring and splendid than many 

litical victories. It would cost, to be sure, some money, 
ut so does every great national work, and few national 
works are greater and more important than this. It would 
cost money; but we are the richest community on the earth, 
and we ought to do what the smallest and poorest Continen- 
tal countries have done, what the newest and least organised 
of American States have done or are doing. If the plea ad- 
vanced on behalf of the Ordnance Survey Office be well- 
founded, if the task planned so long ago and promised so 
pr eeeey do a map of England on a large scale be held in 
abeyance because the Government will not consent to give 
the Department money enough to carry out its work expe- 
ditiously and completely, we must say the sooner this short- 
sighted parsimony is abandoned the better for the public in- 
terest and the credit of those in power. It is but a paltry 
saving, after all, to cut down the Ordnance Survey staft of 
engineers or engravers for the sake of a few thousands of 
pounds more or less. If the work is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well, and the quicker it is done the better. A 
survey of Englani at the rate of a couple of counties every 
five years, is, for the present generation, of little or no prac- 
tical use. A partial survey cannot be consulted for any gen- 
eral purposes of calculation, and, even for minor local esti- 
mates, it is likely to be found wanting. But a complete sur- 
vey, supplemented by the statistics of the rate-books and by 
othee information, which might be obtained by special in- 
quiries, such as rental, nature of tenures—whether freebold, 
copyhold, or leasehold—restrictions on alienation, and so 
forth, would be found useful for a score of public and jrivate 
purposes. Whether such a survey and register might not be 
combined with a general record of title is a matter on which 
opinions would differ. The first point, however, is toawaken 
the attention of the Government to the importance of the 
subject, which, so far as the large scale survey map is con- 
cerned, involves a military question of no small significance. 
During the late war it was often observed that while the 
French officers—even those in command of armies and army 
co were disastrously ignorant of the natural features of 
their own country, the Germans knew by heart every moun- 
tain py every by-road and bridle-path in France. It was 
simply a contest between good maps and bad maps—that 
is, between knowledge and ignorance. We take leave 
to doubt whether, under existing circumstances, our own 
officers would be in much better case than the French 
nerals, who lost themselves in mancuvring against the 
tter-instructed Prussians in Lorraine and Champagne. In 
fact, it would not be easy for an English officer to get a 
thorough acquaintance with his own country, seeing that 
there is no official map which for military purposes is worth 
anything. Here is another reason, quite apart from the pro- 
ject of anew Domesday Book, why we should push on the 
Ordnance Survey Office. If it is the niggardliness of the 
Government that is retarding the execution of this important 
national enterprise, we trust there will be a speedy change of 
policy. 

The Pall Mall Gazette sees signs of a reaction. It de- 
clares : 


A certain choice is forced upon Liberals by the later con- 
duct and more recent utterances of their leader. If they 
please, they may flock after him into a promised land not yet 
delimited, where a new sort of politico-spiritual creed is to 
be established which at present exists in a somewhat cometary 
condition in the Premier's mind. Or they may prefer to re- 
main on their natural ground, and so force him to abide with 
them or go preach in the wildernessalone. What we see 
about us is a disposition to take not the former course, but 
the latter. And our own hope and expectation is that they 
will succeed in winning back the rover. If the Liberals, who 
found themselves as much out of office during the last session 
as the Tories did, refuse to follow him out of the radius of 
their own principles, one of two things must happen—either 
Mr. Gladstone will abandon the pursuit of his new lights and 
remain in the ways of Liberalism, or he will persist alone and 
lose himself alone in the marshes to which his steps are 
turned. In the one case the Liberals will be strengthened ; 
in the other way they will avoid confusion for themselves, 
and avert the punishment which otherwise will fall upon the 
country that trusted them. Our own opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone, or rather our opposition to the perpetuation of his later 
conduct, is entirely directed to this solution of the matter. 
We desire that Liberalism should remain at present what 
Liberalism was understood to be when Mr. Gladstone took 
office ; and not what it will become if it continues to maunder 
when he dreams, and to charge with him into excess whenever 
his brooding intellect becomes must, like the naturally gentle 
but sometimes solitary and excited elephant. For it is not 
only that in one session he has acted in violent opposition to 
all Liberal principles and traditions (and the list of instances 
is most formidable), but he has done infinite mischief in de- 
bauching administration. Independence is all but quenched 
outof it. One half our administrators appear as his angels, or 
jdeacons; the other, which naturally belongs to an older 
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| School formed when capacity was in vogue, seem somewhat 
| to be spoiled by his domination. Lord Granville himself, in- 
| definitely superior to Mr. Gladstone asa minister, loses his old 
energy and common-sense control of things; while as for 
Mr. Cardwell he was always regarded as sound and thorough 
within the limits of a capacity till he became subor- 
dinate to Mr. Gladstone. To work ill on men like these, and at 
the same time to maintain in office such hopeless maladminis- 
trators as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Ayrton—clapping them all to- 
gether into a hothouse for Ideas, where the stronger droop and 
the others send forth an everlasting crop of long, weak, and 
very green shoots, that by no possibility can come to any- 
thing—is a disheartening and as natural a matter for re- 
bellion as the most threatening of the Premier’s pet theories. 
All combined more than account for the fact that Liberals 
throughout the country begin to hold aloof from him. They 
think it best to “stand by,” to see what is going to happen 
ext, without pledging themselves to help forward the acci- 
dent or the experiment béforehand. This does not mean 
that they are becoming Conservative, it only means that they 
are — to remain Liberal, and to insist on the Govern- 
ment being carried on in accordance with Liberal ideas, in 
legislation and administration alike. 


—_—_o——____ 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The smack Peto sank in the harbor of Yarmouth, on the 
night of the 6th, and seven persons perished. A 
sharp newspaper war is in progress in London on the 
subject of literary piracy. The correspondents are very severe 
on American publishers of British productions, and an inter- 
national copyright is universally d ded Con- 
tracts have been entered into for the construction of steamers 
for a fortnightly line between Antwerp and New York, via 
Dover. It is proposed to erect a national memorial (the 
exact character of which is not stated) to the late Charles 
Dickens. ‘The project originated at Portsmouth, Dickens's 
native place. General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, baronet, 
a veteran of the Napoleonic wars, died on the Yth, aged 89. It 
is proposed, should the conditions fixed upon for the settle- 
ment of the dispute between workmen and employers at New- 
castle not be accepted by the latter that the point or points 
objected to shall be admitted to arbitration, the decision of 
the arbitrators to be final. The announcement, therefore, 
that the engineers’ strike was virtually at an end is substan- 
tially correct. The police at Newcastle threaten to initiate a 
strike for increased pay.——A meeting under the auspices of the 
Nine-Hour League was held in Trafalgar square on the 9th, 
Mr. Odger presided, and about 2,000 persous were present. 
The p ings were orderly, and at the close the crowd 
quietly dispersed. Mr. Gladstone has announced the de- 
ermination of the Government not to yield to the appeals for 
the release of the remaining Fenia» prisoners, on the ground 
that their offenses were not political, and the release of other 
Fenians imprisoned for political offenses form no precedent 
for dealing with those for whom pardon is now sought. —— 
A large and orderly weeting. to secure amnesty fur imprisoned 
Fenians, was held in Dublin on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Swythe presided, and hes were made by several promi- 
nent Irishmen. 














THE CONTINENT. 


Minister Candan declares that the Spanish government cannot 
‘ t bers of the International so long as_ they 
obey the law; but he promises to give the Cortes an early op- 
portunity of debating the question. Advices received at 
Madrid from Melilla state that the revolt of the K ibyles men- 
aces only the dominions of the Sultan of Morocco, who has 
sent troops to restore order. ‘The Spanish garrison of Melilla 
will take no part in the operations against the Kabyles, unless 
some insult shou d be offered to the Spanish flig. ‘The cause 
of the outbreak was the establishment of a Mvorish custom- 
house on the coast. Senor Balaguer, the acting Minister of 
State, has telegraphed to General Valmaseda, Captain-General 
of Cuba, that the necessary reinforcements will be promptly 
despatched to uphold the national authority and preserve the 
integrity of the Spanish dominion. M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
French Minister of Finances, accompanied by Councillor 
Ozenne, Counts Fenelon aud Valon, arrived on the 8th at the 
Royal Hotel, Berlin, and visited the French Embassy. 
M. Dombrowski, who was leader of the mob in the attacks on 
the German residents ‘n Lyons, has been arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and a tine of 100 
francs. M. Lambrecht, Minister of the Interior, died sud- 
denly on the Sth, at h's residence, while dressing. A 
meeting will be held at an early day to discuss the question o 
modifying the commercial treaty between England aud France. 
The Court of Revision, to which the case of Rossel was ap- 
pealed, has adjudged him guilty, and declared that he has in- 
curred the penalty of death. The continued agitation in 
the Algerian possessions of France causes a feeling of un- 
easiness, lest the government may not be exercising the neces- 
sary vigilance and energy in suppressing the trouble which, it 
is feared, may grow to such proportions as to cause serious 
embarrassment and expense, or even to necessitate the aban- 
donment of the colony. The Republican journals of 
Paris demand of M. Thiers that he take prompt and vigorous 
action for the suppression of Bonapartist conspiracies. 
The King closed the session of the Rigsdag in person at 
Stockholm on the 8th, and addressed the body concerning the 
state of the kingdom. He expressed great regret at the failure 
of the lower chamber to act on the army organization bill, 
thereby compelling the postponement of the action authorized 
by this important e. He d d the question of na- 
tional defense too grave to be thus suspended. ———. The pro- 
gress of the cholera at Constantinople has been checked and 
the alarm which was felt concerning the spread of the epidemic 
is subsiding Three hundred workmen of Ghent are on 
strike. They demand tho reduction of a day's labor to ten 
hours, wages to be unchanged, and double pay for work over 
time, Two convents in Rome have been occupied by the 
Italian troops. The inmates quietly withdrew at the approach 
of the military. The Italian Parliament will be opened abort 
the middle of Nov Returns begin to come in from 
the elections for delegates to the Conseils Gene aix in France, 
They indicate that the radicals have returned their candidates 
from the cities of Lyons, Toulouse, Marseilles and Avignon. 
The moderate republicans carry Lille, aud are ahead in the 
northern departments—Seine [nferieure, Kure, Calvados, 
Manche and Orne. The conservatives carry the city of Toulon, 
The Bonapartists have been successful in Central France. The 
Duc d’Aumale has been elected from Clermont, and M. Larcy, 
the Minister of Public Works, from Nimes. M. Gambetta is 
defeated in the Department of Lot. No disturbance is re- 
ported from any quarter. The vote is very light. Further 
returns of the elections for the Conseils-Generaux show that 
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three candidates of the right, or Monarchist wing, have been | then forged ahead inch by inch, and won a most exciti ng race | which men have scatcel their prime, women are of- 
defeated by the Republicans in the Sapeshnent at the Cher. | by the shortest ofheads, The time, 1:47}, but officially reported | ten compelled to besbead carefully their remaining health 
The moderates have been successful in the city of Rouen. The | t 1:48, is an eatraordinary performance, and places these | and strength There may probably for some time be sufficient 
radicals have carried the Departments of the Rhone and Var. | horses in the foremostrank of the year. The Maturity Stakes | reason for the intermission of public appearances and of 
MM. Picard and De Forcade have been defeated. Generals | for four year olds, $200 each, half forfeit, with $1,200 added, | courtly solemnities. There is happily no ground for appre- 
Faidherbe end Ducrot are elected. Two imperialist candidates | three miles, brought seven to the post, and was won by the hending any impediment to the transaction of public business. 
have been successful in the Department of Aisne, and one in | favorite, Preakness, in dm. 528, Colonel McDaniels wound | Ty aj] formal proceedings, as ceremonies are only valuable as 
the Department of Aube,————A joint meeting of 1 ading| UP the day's sport by carrying off the purse of $600, mile | .ymbols, the will may be taken for the deed. ‘In the well- 
Democrats and Progressists has been held in Madrid. Action | heats, with Abdel Koree, beating four others, and the Handi-| Known story the King who aflected contempt for forms was 
was taken toward the formation of a new party of the most ad- | cap Hurdle race with Pool Seller, six others facing the starter. | himself but a form ; but compulsory abstinence from display 
vanced ideas, which will exclude all conservatives. Senor Sa- | Thursday's races were postponed until to-day, when we antici-| js compatible with a due regard to custom. 
gasta and his partisans withdrew from the meeting. ‘The | pate a large assembly and good racing at Jerome Park. It is difficult to discuss even public affairs which are con- 
commissioners engaged in negotiating a settlement of the pte ea 2 Sages nected with family relations without re!uctance and embar- 
Roumanian — ee —- a nearly agreed - ° THE QUEEN. rassment ; but the condition of Kings can never be absolutely 
compromise by which a guaranty of five per cent. instead o} : 5 - a rivate, and the country has an interest in everything which 
seven and ajhalf per cert. is secured. Che difficnities in The popular smeubenes to the Queen will be reviv ed by ean the Crown. ye has often been phoned that func- 
the way of the Customs Treaty for Alsace and Lorraine have | N. a Ms hich ho _ i other ate — > subject of ree ee tions which have for any reason become distasteful might be 
been removed, and its ratification may now be considered cer- | I omg sy ‘ven oo = web toget oo in “I the remova of advantageously devolved on the Queen's natural representa- 
tain. M. Pouryer-Quertier and Prince Bismarck are now dis- | /#tent dissatisfaction, to the same result. the testimony Of | tive and destined successor. The Prince of Wales performs 
cussing the payment of the fourth half milliard of the in-|#!! her successive Ministers may be trusted, Her Majesty has | \ i), assiduity the unexciting duty of presiding at public 
demnity. All the Consuls in Alsace have been informed that at all times discharged with conscientious assiduity the pi dinners, where he has made himself by practice one of the 
they must withdraw their flags when the exequaturs issued to | ficial duties of her station; -— after some venial and a j | best of conventional speakers. If he devotes the greater part 
them by the Freuch Government have expiced.———TThe | ost laudable mistakes in carly youth, she has understood) cf hie time to amusements, it ought to be :emembered that 
political excitement which has been rife in Spain since the as- | Petter than any predecessor, and better than any contempo-| in. Constitution or custom has left him little else to do. 
sembling of the Cortes is growing in intensity, and the an-|'®!Y European Sovereign, how to maintain absolute neutrality | Tt) vidious comparisons with German Princes who have com- 
tagonism between Senors Sagasta and Zorilla is constantly in- | between coatendin pparties. There beg be no doubt that) anded great armies in battle are as unjust as they are ob- 
creasing. ‘The order issued by General Prim nearly a year Some of her many Ministers must have os more personally | vious, England in modern times fights no battles; and even 
ago, forbidding soldiers to belong to political associations, or | *ceptable to her than others; but it has been left to curious | i) more warlike times, tradition prevented the heir to the 
to participate in any manner im political affairs, has been re- | $08S!ps to discover her preferences or dislikes, while she has | Gown from holding high military command. With a praise- 
newed, and will be rigidly enforced. Senor Alegre has been |#!Ways extended equal confidence to her constitutional ad- worthy desire for ostensible or real employment, the Prince 
appointed Civil Governor of Madrid. A meeting of Progres- | Visers. During the life of the Prince Consort the Queen was is now at the head of a cavalry brigade, and he may perhaps 
istas held in Madrid on the 10th rejected, by a vote of 92 to|#!so the head of society, and the worthy representative of | 11:6 the opportunity of studying the rudiments of the art of 
42, a proposal to support before the Cortes a vote of confidence | tional hospitality and splendor. | The failure of nerves | war If he were entrusted with the maintenance of the out: 
in the Government. The supporters of Senor Sagasta ; re and spirits which has since rendered her unequal to the task ward splendor of Royalty, he would have a motive for a 
preparing a manifesto disavowing radical ideas. A threatened | WS long regarded with patient indulgence ; but as years | -ortaintkind of exertion, and there is no reason why he should 
misunderstanding between Morocco and Spain has been | Passed by, unpleasant comments were made on her pro-| 14+ also receive an introduction to public business. If the 
averted by the payment by Morocco of $20,000 indemnity to | longed retirement, and the warmest friends of the Monarchy | prince Consort had survived, he would have strenuously dis- 
the families of three Spaniards murdered by subjects of the felt the most sincere regret at a withdrawal which impaired approved of a life of compulsory idleness for his sons. If 
Emperor._—— —The successful candidates for the Consuls |im some degree the popularity of the throne. The casual | 11.6 prince of Wales survives the Queen, he will, in spite of 
Generaux from Istres andGarin are supporters of M. Thiers’s of the of applying in the same Session for grants for two| 16 Odgers, be called upon to take a part in great public 
Adwinistration. The Bonapartist candidate for Corsica is de- | Of the Queen's children gave occasion to some criticism on | siairs -“and it is not his fault that he has not already begun 
feated. 1n Paris the Conservative candidates have been gen- | the partial suspension of the functions of Royalty; but the| 9) apprenticeship which would perhaps have superseded the 
erally successfal, ‘The Bonapartist candidates have all been | Serious indisposition which has probably for some time past necessity of pigeon-shooting. It is perhaps scarcely desirable 
defeated. The result of the elections in Conservative pro- affected her health and strength sufficiently answers the charge | tat a ing oF England should be a hero or a man of genius; 
vinces is largely in favor of the Republicans, whose candidates | f voluntary neglect. The people of England are not cbil-| put there is abundant room for the exercise on the throne of 
developed unexpected strength. Prince Jerome Bonaparte | {ren to resent as an injury an inconvenience which is at the | tact of prudence, and of devotion to the public interest. The 
has been elected from Ajaccio. A violent shock of earth- | Same time unavoidable and endurable. It is easy to dispense young and spirited Prince who has lately become King of 
quake was felt in Constantinople on the 9tb. It did no serions | for time with pageantry und display when the deficiency is | Syain’ ig at present actively employed in canvassing for the 
damage. A special despatch says a treaty regulating con- | 20t attributable to selfishness or caprice. The decorative | \isition which an English King inherits. Much less effort 
sular relations and guaranteeing trade-marks is about to be | Portions of the State fabric have a use of their own, but the | \ould be required to recover the popularity which deservedly 
concluded between North Germany, Great Britain, and the | building can stand without them. An organic system of 


















































United States. Count Benedetti has published a book en | government ought to work of itself, even in the absence or — the Queen in the earlier part of herreign.—Saturday 
titled ‘‘My Mission,” in which he declares that the famous | inaction of its nominal head. Neither the late Emperor of P 
secret treaty which Bismarck asserted was proposed by Napo- the French during his reign nor the President of the French . 


leon in 1867, and out of which the Chancellor made so much | Republic could atlord to be ill. The repeated attacks by} [LEGALITY OF THE CONFEDERATE COTTON 
capital at the breaking out of the late war between France and | Which George III. was periodically incapacitated produced BONDS 
Germany, was really the work of Bismarck hi:eself, and was | Universal compassion, and not the smallest alarm. Some 7 ; . 
proposed by him for the consideration of the French Emperor | Centuries earlier it had been deemed a patriotic duty to stand} The London Standard of September 26 publishes the fol- 
in 1866.———The Emperor William will open the session of | by the Crown though it might hang on a bush. — lowing letter from a correspondent to prove the legality of 
the Reichstag in person. Prince Bismarck will exact that The Republican Clubs which mischievous agitators have | the Confederate Cotton bonds : 
French bankers making contracts with the German Govern- | founded in some of the great towns at present represent no| The great importance of the inclosed opinion, not only as 
ment or its citizens shall agree to consider such contracts | Strong popular feeling. The same demagogues, with thesame | bearing on the case of the Cotton Loan bondholders, but 
binding, no matter what permanent form of government France | Knot of followers, reappear in many other shapes ; and some | from the fact that it was taken in 1823, when the relations 
may adopt. The election estimates of the Paris journals | of their revolutionary projects are to the multitude more at- | between Turkey and Greece were much the same in an inter- 
are contradictory. The Bonaparte and Legitimist organs do | tractive than the proposed abolition of Royalty. Kings and | national point of view as those between the Northern and 
not pretend to have won, but all the others claim the majority | Queens are too far removed from social competition to pro- | Southern States in 1861, will, I trust, be deemed of sufficient 
of the candidates elected for their respective parties. The | Voke the envy which attends minor inequalities of rank and | national importance as to find a place in your columns. It 
Presse*deplores the low standing of many of the men elected. | fortune. In the early part of the great French Revolution | will be remembered that Her Majesty’s Government quoted 
The Cloche anticipates that an extra ion of the A bly | the King was conventionally opposed to sympathize with the | their proclamation of neutrality between Turkey and Greece 
will be called to ratify the Customs ‘Treaty for Alsace and Lor- | people against the privileged orders, and an adroit and un-|in 1823 as forming the precedent of their proclamation of 
raine, and also to adopt precautionary measures against a coup | scrupulous Prince in the place of Louis XVI. might perhaps | neutrality and their recognition of the belligerent rights of 
d'etat which is threatened by the Bonapartists. The funeral | ave permanently turned the current of opinion in his own} the Southern States in 1861, and, doubtless, the proclamation 
of M. Lambrecht, the late Minister of the Interior, was cele (favor. The agitators of five or six years since habitually |of neutrality was drawn in 1823 by the same great legal 
brated in the Cathedral of Versailles on Wednesday. MM. , professed their personal loyalty to the Crown. No Re-| authorities who signed the accompanying opinion, viz., Mr. 
Dufaure and Lefranc were the pall-bearers. MM. Thiers and | public will be tried in England except at the expense of so-| Robinson (whose opinions are books of reference to this 
Grevy were present, and the Deputies and Diplomatic Corps | ciety. Amateur Communists who prattle about the expro-| day), Lord Gifford, Master of the Rolls, and that great legal 
attended in a 4 nor Becerra has been priation of landowners, and the destruction of the tyranny | luminary, Lord Lyndhurst, who in 1823 were the law officers 
elected Vice-President of the Lower Branch of the Cortes. | of capital, have not yet begun to bid for seats in Parliament | of the Crown. Their opinion coincides precisely as regards 
‘The War Office contemplates sending a division of the Spanish | by proposing the dethronement of the Queen. Mr. Odger|loans to Greece, with that pronounced by Lord Cairns and 
Army to Morocco to protect the interests of Spain, threatened | himself has kindly offered to postpone his threatened rebel- | Mr. Cotton, Q.C., as to the legality of the Cotton Loan. The 
by the conflict between the Sultan and the Kabyles.— lion till the next demise of the Crown, and Mr. Butt promises | great international question which will have to be decided 
Some workmen recently arrested at Pesth for minor offenses | that regenerated Ireland shall still acknowledge the Queen | by the Joint High Commissioners, is the validity of the con- 
have been discovered to be active members of the Interna-| When the usurpation of an alien Parliament has been abated. | tracts made by a de facto government on their successors. 
tional Society. Orders received by them from the Paris Com-| Among the reasoning classes, if the fervor of ancient loyalty | At least $500,000,000 of continental loans, and as much of 
mune were found upon their person. The ducuments are | has perceptibly cooled, enthusiastic belief in alternative forms | United States loans, depend on the decision pronounced by 
said to compromise three members of the Extreme Left in | of government has also been corrected by experience. Re-| the Commissioners as to the legality of the Cotton Loan, 
the French Corps Legislatif. publics have flourished in different ages and countries, and it} and the liability of the United States to pay it, by reason 
would at present be absurd, if it were not impossible, to es-| of their having intervened to prevent the Southern States 





























tablish a monarchy in Switzerland or in the United States of | from so doing. If the Southern States had not power to 
SPORTING. America. In most parts of modern Europe, Republicans | contract with foreigners, neither had the Northern, for both 
have thought fit to identify themselves with the cause of re-| were independent States forming the United States, quarrel- 


volution and anarchy; and consequently they are regarded |ing about a dissolution of partnership. The question, how- 
OSES AGE RAGA. by the a gpa of ouput ae friends of order as ir- ever, is to be judged by the international ions yers who are 
Under the liberal and spirited management of the acting |reconcilable enemies of society. The few professional Re-| now met at Washington. The holding sacred the validity 
Committee at Jerome | ark, all that is required to ensure sue | publicans who are to be found in England are also members| of contracts was and is one of the fundamental laws of 
cess to its meetings is fair enjoyable weather. The Antumn | of the Land and Labor League, or of similar associations. It|the United States, as it was in the constituti@: of the 
rices commenced jast Saturday, and were well attended, but | might, even in the absence of a special Republican organiza- |Southern States which seceded. A pretty panic in Five- 
the course was somewhut heavy from the rain that fell on the | tion, have been assumed that when rent and wages have been|Twenty bonds we should have if the international com- 
preceding day. ‘Ihe first race was a handicap sweepstakes of | abolished there will no longer be a Civil List missioners were to upset the law of nations as laid down 
$50 each, with $500 added, which was won in fine style by| If the general wish and hope are gratified by the early and} by Lord Hatherley, and made their security dependent on 
Ortolan, beating Finesse, Haric, and six others. ‘The second |complete recovery of the Queen, larger allowance will in} the fact whether a Republican or Democratic government 
race was the Champion Stakes for 3 year olds, which was aj future be made for physical impediments to the full discharge | became the de facto government. 
mere can‘er for Harry Bassett. There were 77 entries of $100| of her ceremonial functions. On the other hand, it is not} Great lights have been thrown on international law since 
each, half forfeit, with $1,500 added, $300 to the second horse, | improbable that recent discussions and respectful hints may | the termination of the great American War. The loans of 
two miles. Monarchist was second, Alroy third, with Mary | exercise a useful influence over Her Majesty's conduct and | Hanover and every other nation either conquered or an- 
Clark, Stockwood, and Nellie Ransom not placed. In the|demeanor. The Queen's kindly publications, while they |nexed by Prussia have been recognized. Italy has done 
Nursery Stakes, $50 each, with $1,000 added, one mile, Col. | scarcely pretended to literary merit, proved her desire for the | the same. Every de fucto government of France has recog- 
McDaniel’s stable was still at the fore, the race being won by |sympathy of her subjects; and perhaps she has scarcely ap-| nised the loans of its predecessors. Acts that were violently 
Joe Daniels, beating Alarm and five others. The next was seuaueed th disappointment which has been caused by her} denounced by the United States when at war herself have 
for a purse of $400, all ages, three quarters of a mile, which | retiring habits. It would in seme instances be possible to | been actively committed and upheld by the United States 
was carried off by Midday, beating ten others. ‘The sweep- | comply with reasonable expectations without personal exertion | herself during the war between France and Germany. 
stakes of $50) each, $100 forfeit, four miles, for four year|or fatigue. The reception of foreign princes in the Royal | However, a new era of peace and friendly feeling is about to 
olds, with eleven subszribers, was won by Ecliptic. ‘The | palaces would 1emove one plausible ground of complaint, | arise between Old England and the United States. The sub- 
steeplechase wound up a good day’s sport; there were six | although it is easy to understand that even imaginary trouble | joined opinion will establish the legality of the Cotton Loan 
runners, and Tammany was declared the winner. might be distasteful in the beginning of a serious illness. If | beyond a doubt, and whenever the bonds are duly registered 
On Tuesday the attendance was not so large, owing to the | the country were once fully satisfied that all reasonable efforts | and represented as they will be under the able supervision 
perturbation in financial and commercial circles, arising from | were made, practical failures would be readily excused. A | of Messrs. Mackenzie, Trinder and Co., and the assistance of 
the Chicago fire, but the Grand Stand was nevertheless well | mild feeling of remorse, or rather of regret, for involuntary | Messrs. Spain and Andrewes, vast changes will take place in 
filled, and all the leading turfmen were present. The pro- | injustice will suggest a more lenient interpretation of doubtful | the value of Cotton Bonds. If the holders think them 
gramme began with the Hunter Stakes for three year old|acts of omission. It is now known that Her Majesty’s last | worthless, and neglect to have them registered and pay their 
fillies, $300 each, half forfeit, with $500 added, one mile and | departure for Balmoral was accelerated for sufficient reasons, | quota thereon, the best thing they can do is to settle them in 
three-quarters, which was won by Elsie. The Dessert Stakes | as she might perhaps scarcely have been able to undertake the | trust on some hospital or charity, and let the trustees send 
of $300 feach, half forfeit, for two year olds, carrying 100| journey with prudence at a later period. It would have been | their numbers to Messrs. Spain and Andrewes. ‘The greater 
unds, one mile, was the best contested race of the meeting. | wholly out of the question that the Queen should prorogue |the number that do not register their claims, the better for 
ut two came to the post, Messrs. Hunter and Traver's b. c. | Parliament in person. In ordinary life those are fortunate | those who do, as bondholders will discover when they become 
Alarm, and Mr. Cameron’s Inverary, and these had already run | who are occasionally worried by too exacting affection For|the victims of neglected opportunity. The opinion which 


at Saratoga for a match of $5,000, when the former won. ‘The | Kings or for private persons the worst fate is not to be missed. | follows settles the question as to the legality of tne cotton 
betting was 100 to 30 on the colt, who cut out the running, | It would be ungracious and ill-omened to —— as probable | bonds, and it will be new to your readers, as 1 am not aware 
but Inverary kept to his girth the whole of the first mile, and|the continuance or recurrence of illness; but at an age at‘ it has, notwithstanding its importance, ever before been in 
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traitors, or anything, in fact, but lovers of cotton at 6d.a 

pound. 

(Copy). 

“Opinion of his Majesty's Law Officers on subscriptions or 
loans to one of two belligerent States by the subject of a 
neutral Power (taken in reference to subscriptions and loans 
opened in England to aid the Greeks in their war of inde- 
pendence). 

“ Doctors’ Commons, June 17, 1828. 
“Sir: We have Leen honored with your commands, sig- 
nified in Mr. Planta’s letter of the 12th inst., stating that you 
were desirous that we should report our opinion upon the fol- 
lowing questions: ‘1. Whether subscriptions for the use of 

one or two belligerent States by individuals subjects of a 

nation professing and maintaining a strict neutrality between 

them be contrary to the law of nations, and constitute such 
an oflense as the other belligerent would have a right to con- 
sider as an act of hostility on the part of the neutral Govern- 
ment. 2. If such individual voluntary subscription in favor 
of one belligerent would give such just cause of offense to the 
other, whether loans for the same purpose would give the 
like cause of offense? 3. And if not, where is the line to be 
drawn between a loan at an easy, or mere nominal rate of 
interest, or a loan with a previous understanding that interest 
would never be exacted, and a gratuitous voluntary subscrip- 
tion ?—In obedience to your commands we beg leave to re- 
port that we have taken the same into our consideration, and 
we are of opinion that subscriptions of the nature above 
alluded to for the use, and avowedly for the support of one 
of the belligerent two States against the other, entered into 
by individual subjects of a Government professing and main- 
taining neutrality are inconsistent with that neutrelity, and 
contrary to the law of nations. But we conceive that the 
other belligerent would not have a right to consider such 
subscriptions as constituting an act of hostility on the part 
of the Government, although they might afford just ground 
of complaint if carried to any considerable extent. With 
respect to loans, if entered into merely with commercial 
views, we think, according to the opinion of writers on the 
law of nations and the practice which has prevailed, they 
would not be an infringement of neutrality ; but if under 
color of aloan a gratuitous contribution was afforded with- 
out interest, or with mere nominal interest, we think such a 
transaction would fall within the opinion given in answer to 
the first question. We have the honor, etc., 

“ Christopher Robinson, King’s Advocate. 

“it. Giftord, Master of the Rolls. 

“ J. 8. Copley, afterward Lord Lyndhurst. 

“The Right Hon, George Canning, M.P., ete.” 


—_—_—_.>-—_— 
THE CHICAGO FIRE IN EUROPE. 


London, October 11. 

The chief topic of interest here in all circles is the cala- 
mity which has overtaken Chicago. At clubs, exchanges, 
news-rooms, in the parlors of hotels, everywhere where men 
were assembled, the appalling disaster was talked about, and 
the brief accounts transmitted through the cables discussed. 
At first the telegrams were regarded as greatly exaggerated ; 
but as each succeeding despatch confirmed and increased the 
extentof the losses, and private advices began to be received, 
a feeling of deep sympathy was aroused, and a desire was 
manifested to contribute in some effective manner to the 
relief of the sufferers. This disposition was quickly directed 
in the proper channel by prominent gentlemen and firms 
opening subscription-lists, and volunteering to receive and 
forward contributions. Hugh McCulloch, J. 8. Morgan and 
Co., and other American bankers were among the first to 
take active measures in this behalf. .The subscriptions are 
already wae ne | in liberally, and a large sum of money will 
be telegraphed to the order of proper parties in America 
within a few days. 

At Liverpool a committee has been organized who have 
already made arrangements to despatch a cargo of food and 
clothing for the destitute poor at Chicago. No time will be 
lost, as the funds for the purpose are subscribed and paid 


ms 

Mr. Schenck, the United States Minister, has issued an in- 
vitation to all Americans in and near London to meet at the 
Langham Hotel to-morrow for the purpose of organizing 
relief committees. 

General Adam Badeau, the United States Consul-General, 
1as sent a circular to all the consols and consular agents in 
his jurisdiction, requesting their active aid and participation 
in the work of collecting and forwarding contributions within 
their respective territories. 

The 7imes this morning has a leader on the subject. It 
deplores the fire, the news of which is*brought by cable, and 
hopes the despatches may have magnified the loss. The 
writer declares his faith in the energy of Americans and in 
the resources of Chicago, and earnestly wishes that the unfor- 
tunate city and its suflering inhabitants may promptly recover 
from the effects of the disaster. 

Other journals make the same topic prominent. Several 
of them recall the munificence of America to the starving 
people of Lancashire, and declare that Englishmen must not 
only repay that generous kindness, but must aid to restore the 
city, which has been regarded as a monument of American 
enterprise, 

London, October 12. 

The feeling of sympathy for the sufterers by the Chicago 
fire is deep and widespread, and active measures for relief 
have been taken on all sides. 

The Lord Mayor, supported by the leading houses of the 
city, has issued an appeal for subscriptions to be forwarded to 
designated agents. 

The meeting called by Mr. Schenck at the Langham Hotel 
to-day will be largely attended. 

It is probable that the Common Council of London will 
vote a large sum. 

A meeting was held at Birmingham last night, and com- 
inittees appointed to collect funds in aid of the sufferers. 
The meeting was presided over by the Mayor of the town, 
ond in addition to the action taken for the future was very 
successful in its immediate results. Six firms of the city gave 
£100 sterling each on the spot. The amount collected will 
he sent by cable to Mayor Hail to-night, so that it may be 
used immediately. 

George Dixon, member of Parliament for Birmingham, 
las been zealous in pushing forward the relief movement. 

The most heartfelt sympathy for the victims of the calamity 
is everywhere expressed, and the amount of money contri- 


The respectability of the holders of the cotton bonds, 
when the claims are represented, will quite disabuse the 
belief in the United States that they are abettors of rebels or 


Frankfort, October 12. 


here an extra edition of the German-American Economist w 


for the collection and redistribution of funds. 
will send a liberal contribution. 


Frankfort 


Vienna, October 12. 
The leading merchants and bankers of this city have 
opened a subscription for the relief of the sufferers by the 
Chicago fire. 
LATER. 
London, Oct 12.—Midnight. 

In response to the call of the American Minister for a 
meeting to express sympathy and provide relief for the peo- 
ple of Chicago, over four hundred American and English 
gentlemen assembled at the Langham Hotel, to-night. The 
parlors of the hotel were crowded to excess, and many per- 
sons were unable to obtain admittance. 
The meeting organized with the Hon. Robert C. Schenck 
as Chairman. Brief but stirring appeals were made by 
several speakers. Maps of the unfortunate city, with the 
burning quarters designated, had been hung on the walls, and 
were explained by gentlemen well acquainted with the ground. 
One of the speakers drew a parallel between the contlagra- 
tion in Chicago and the great fire in London, which elicited 
prolonged applause. But the enthusiasm which was evident 
from the opening of the meeting needed no stimulus. Every- 
body was eager to contribute, and within a short time from 
the opening of the list ten thousand pounds sterling was 
subscribed viva voce. A few merchants of Chicago, whose 
establishments were destroyed by the fire, also offered their 
contributions, amid the cheers of the assemblage. Resolu- 
tions expressing the deepest sympathy for the sufferers, and 
pledging further aid, were adopted by acclamation. 
A committee was appointed with J. 8. Morgan, Esq., and 
Mr. Schenck at its head, to procure additional subscriptions 
in London and throughout the kingdom, and there is every 
reason to expect that a very large sum will be raised. Ex- 
pressions of sympathy were received by telegraph and by 
mail from all parts of the country, and read by the clergy- 
men. 
Among the persons present were the Hon. A. G. Curtin, 
Minister to Russia; Gen. A. E. Burnside, Major-Gen. J. G. 
Barnard, the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Messrs. Moran and 
Woodhull of the American Legation, Adam Badeau, Consul- 
General at London; the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge of New York, 
John J. Cisco of New York, Messrs. Munn, Starring, Habicht, 
Bowles, Randolph, Clay, George Wilkes, Boughton the 
artist, John Hoey, and Thaddeus Hyatt. Many eminent 
Englishmen also attended the meeting, and manifested their 
interest in its objects liberally by word and deed. 


Quebec, Oct. 12. 

A cable dispatch has been received from the English Gov- 
ernment to ofler to Chicago all the military tents and blank- 
ets in the Dominion. Of the latter there are over 500,000. 
Collections are to be taken up in all the churches for the 
relief of Chicago. 

The following cable telegrams were presented at the 
Chamber of Commerce mecting yesterday : 


Edinburgh, Oct. 12. 
President Chamber Commerce, New York: A meeting of 
the citizens called to-day to organize relief. Telegraph Chi- 
cago Chamber Commerce.—Chamber Commerce, Edinburgh. 


London, Oct. 12. 

A. Belmont and Co., New York: Lord Mayor opened list. 
Baring, Brown, Shipley, and ourselves give each £1,000. 
Telegraph if Committee for distributing money is at New 
York, or where. Rothschild. 
S. B. Chittenden, New York: Give £100 for Chicago. 

Bright and Co., Rochdale. 
A dispatch was also received from Wm. E. Dodge, direc- 
ting his house to pay $10,000 on his individusl account for 
Chicago. 
The following telegram was also read from the German 
American Economist in Frankfort-on-the-Main, addressed to 
their correspondent in this city : 


Frankfort, Oct. 11, 1871. 


Have issued an extra; formed Chicago Relief Committee ; 
expect large donations, Economist. 
‘o J. Jaroslawski, No. 17 Broad street. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Sir Michael Costa is at Cosamicciola (island of Ischia, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Naples) busily engaged in the compo- 
sition of his third oratorio, His ‘‘ Eli” will be probably heard 
in Berlin, the German version performed at Stuttgardt being 
used. ‘The execution of his ‘‘Naaman” in the Wurtemburg 
capital has been long promised. 


The receipts of the Parisian theatres and places of public 
entertainment were, during the month of June, about 323,000 
francs, and, during that of July, 636,000 francs. The latter 
sum may be regarded as rather more than half the money 
taken in average years. 


The General Musical Association of Germany has deter- 
mined to found a Beethoven Exhibition in commemoration of 
the recent Beethoven Centenary. 


Mr. Andrew Halliday has retired from the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society. 

The Musical Standard announces that there are 14 appli- 
cants for the post of director of the Ghent Conservatoire. 
The salary is 8,000fr. per annum. 

The death is announced of Mr. J. W. Ray, the comedian, 
the Eccles of ‘‘ Caste.” 


A Spanish correspondent states that Signor Mario has ac- 
cepted an engagement in Madrid for April and May next from 
the opera company of the Theatre of Jovellanos. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Thomas James Judkin, 
one of the oldest of the clergy of the diocese of London. In 
1828 he was appointed to the incumbency of Somers Town 
Chapel, St. Pancras, and continued its minister during the 
long period of forty years, during the whole of which time he 
drew large congregations, being a highly popular evangelical 
preacher. He was 88 years of age, and was the author of se- 





Luted for their relief in Great Britan will be large. 


veral theological and poetical works, 
. 


As soon as the news of the terrible fire at Chicago reached 
Os | ne : ae : 
issued, giving such details as were known, and calling for Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Boston, New Orleans, San 
prompt action in behalf of the sifferers. Pursuant to this | 
call a meeting was held, at which the leading banking-houses 
of the city were represented and a relief committee organized 





| Whe population of London, according to the last census, is 
paaoune sw This vast multitade is more than the combined 
population of New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 


rancisco, Buffalo and Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. To 
lodge these people 777,000 dwellings are required, and the 
people consume annually about 4,480,000 barrels flour, 420,- 
000 bullocks, 2,975,000 sheep, 49,000 calves, 61,250 hogs, and 
| one market alone supplies annually 7,043,750 head of game. 
| 'This, together with 5,250,000 salmon, irrespective of other 
fish and flesh, is washed down by 75,600,000 gallons of ale 
and porter, 3,500,000 gallons of spirits, and 113,750 pipes of 
wine. ‘To fill its milk and cream jugs, 22,750 cows cre kept. 
| To light its streets at night 630,000 gas lights are required, 
consuming every twenty-four hours 22,270,000 cubic feet of 
'gas. Its water system supplies the enormous quantity of 
| 77,670,824 gallons per day, while its sewer system carries off 
| 16,629,760 eubie feet of refuse. ‘To warm its inhabitants a 
| fleet of 1,800 sail is employed in bringing (irrespective of rail- 
roads) anrually 5,250,000 tons of coal. The smoke of this im- 
mense quantity of coal is sometimes so dense as to be plainly 
seen thirty-six miles from the city. ‘lo clothe this multitade 
we find there are 4,160 tailors, 50,400 boot and shoe makers, 
nearly 70,000 milliners and dressmakers, and 297,500 domestic 
servants, ‘The streets of this metropolis are about 2,900 in 
number, and if put together would extend about 4,000 miles. 
The principal ones are traversed by about 1,500 omnibuses and 
4,000 cabs (besides private carriages and carts), employing 
60,000 horses, 
At Acton a day or two ago, a swarm of bees occupied a let- 
ter-box, and severely stung the hands of the postman who 
came to remove the letters. 


——__>—_—_—_ 


BRITISH AMERICA. 








At Saint Catherines, Ontario, Oct. 5, a large meeting was 
held, attended by the members of Parliament representing 
that section of the country, the principal mill and shipowners, 
merchants, and others, to consider the present defective state 
of the Welland Oanal. Resolutions were passed that im- 
provements were required for the development of the trade 
of the great West; that the subject is of the highest impor- 
tance to the Dominion, and should be prosecuted at the ear- 
liest moment; that the trade of the West and the interests of 
Canada call imperatively for the immediate enlargement of 
the canal, with an abundant supply of water from Lake Erie 
for navigation and manufacturing purposes. It was finally 
resolved that the foregoing resolutions be embodied in a peti- 
tion to the Legislature and forwarded to the members of 
Parliament of the district for presentation. The meeting was 
a very enthusiastic one, and the management and present 
condition of the Welland Canal were loudly denounced. 


The opening of the European and North American Railway 
will take place on the 18th inst. His Excellency Governor- 
General Lisgar and President Grant, as well as other distin- 
guished personages, have signified their intention of being 
present. 


James Goodwin, contractor, has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of new bridges across the Rideau Canal. 


The fruit show at Grand Pre has been postponed until the 
19th and 20th, when a large party of Americans and Cana- 
dians, who visit Bangor and St. John at the opening of the 
European and North American Railway, are expected to 
cross the bay and attend. 


Importations of foreign goods, including those from Canada, 
into Manito, for the seven months ending July, 1871, foot up 
in value to about $350,000. This includes $55,000 worth of 
spirituous liquors, 


Mr. Peter Brunner thrashed from six hundred sheaves of 
fall wheat, harvested this year, of the treadwell variety, one 
hundred bushels, ninety seven of which sold for seed. 

Mr. Frownsky, who has lately occupied the position of 
Spanish Vice Consul, being about to return to Spain, Dr. J. 
L. Leprohon has been appointed to that office. 

Two ships are being built at Portland, a suburb of St. 
John, N. B., the keels and frames of which were prepared at 
Boston. By transferring them to a port of New Brunswick, 
and there completing the work of building, the ship may 
claim registry in the United States as an American bottom, 
In this way it is thought a very convenient loop-hole has 
been found through the stringent acts of Congress relating to 
the subject of registry. 

At the election of members of the Council of the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy, in Toronto, the following gentlemen 
were elected: J. W. Bickle, Hamilton; W. Saunders, Len- 
don; W. Elliott, B. Lyman, G. Hodgetts, H. Millar, H. J. 
Rose, E. B. Shuttleworth, all of Toronto; I. Brendon, Brant- 
ford; C. Brent, Port Hope; J. C. Holden, Belleville; E. H. 
Parker, Kinigston; and J. Roberts, Ottawa. 

A young man named Frederick T. Palmer absconded from 
Ottawa a few days ago. Palmer at one tine was employed 
by Mr. Richard Nagle,a lumberman, as book-keeper, and 
succeeded im worming himself into that gentleman's confi- 
dence. A short time ago he left Mr. Nagle and started busi- 
ness for himself as “lumbermen’s agent and commission 
merchant.” Last Monday previous to leaving town, Mr. 
Nagle handed him a check for $1,000, to be handed to Mr. 
Oliver Latour, but instead of giving it to the latter he had it 
cashed and then left for parts unknown. 

A melancholy case of accidental drowning occurred at 
Point Kay, Muskoka Lake, on Saturday last. It seems that a 
young woman, the daughter of Mr. C, Stalker, kindly under- 
took to assist some newly arrived settlers to remove their 
luggage by boat from Point Kay, where it had been landed by 
the Nipissing, and while attempting to roll a barrel on board 
the small boat, she was overpowered by it and carried into 
the lake, which being deep at that point, the unfortunate 
young woman was drowned before assistance reached her. 

"he body was recovered in a short time, and every effort 
made to restore animation. This sad occurrence has cast a 
deep gloom on the neighborhood in which the deceased was 
well known and much respected. 

A fire broke out on the 12th in McGregor’s Bank, opposite 
Hinn’s House, burning the whole block up to the Western 
Hotel, east. The Post Office, Telegraph Office, Great West- 
ern Railroad Station, and many other buildings have been 
destroyed. There was no wind, or probably not a building 
would have escaped. A man was arrested while in the act 
of firing a building, and was lodged in jail. The losses are 
estimated at $150,000. The insurances are heavy and in the 
following companies: North British, Mercantile, Imperial, 
Royal, tna, British American, Western, and Provincial. 
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argo overboard ? F The effect of the great fire on the insur- | Missouri 6s, coMp. si tes dati ee | ta = the United States. The attention of invest- 
> 2g street o 2 fave . . « ry H ts 1 EE RE 068 te eek? as “ . 
; The feeling on the street continues fever-| ance interests will not probably be so disas- | do aS S t. Jo be orn te tantlad to the mesite of thats Bend 
ish, but should the week end without further trous as the first repor ould lead it ae lola te 24 id 
slings a Ss a : ‘ ports would lead to sup do és new. -_ eel pase 
complications, the pressure will be lessened, pose. It is impossible as yet to form a true | Ohio fs, "5 ........- ., 102 ‘ secured bya first and only mortgage on the 
{ -apitalists i » ‘nee investi j ee "7 ote dy ig Ss } i Mi goncandsusesn eee | sees rs - . 
= peng thepllace: —cmageh ggen | be estimate of the iosses entailed on the East- a nent Ae | “ii | 66 |road, equipments, franchises, and property 
: . eae *» rn i Atlantic Companies, but there is no ~w Bonds | 6 6g : 
retired from the market, and this will at| 9 retry P } F sae eeenerens* | 61 | of a trunk line of railroad which will short 
ss tlhe amor Signe os wr &) doubt but that many of them will have to | Virginia 65. . , ETERS: nee | will shorten 
om ory con i wae, i. reruns Aragon | suecumb to this unprecedented demand on do PU EG gis nn cnnnxsecsens } the distance between New York and San 
bered that the insurance companies have |their reserves and capital, while others will . | : ‘ 2 ; oe 
sixty days in which to pay their claims, and | jaye to make acall on their stockholders for | Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
it is unlikely that the securities representing | 4), jnerease on capital, if they continue their Railroad Bonds, | sca senialecieiimaite (iatinmcamas ha i cial 
their reserves will be thrown on the market | operations. Two important English Com- | Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bonds...) ... ie 898 : 5 covers & 
in the immediate future, lpanies. the London, Liverpool and Globe, | Alt. & 'T. Haute Ist mortgage... .... | 98 a” land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
Money is in demand at seven per cent. on | endthe North British and = stl are h *AVY Bost oa tf rok mie = sie fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
7 he . took - tltet woe |e at _— . ape ~~ orton, Hartford 3 e . ss *ee8 0 > 
Governments, but on stocks the rates are | josers, but they represent associations of enor- | Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist Mort...) 94 9 : I 
aan 8 ¥ , y re} ‘ 
still irregular, ranging from 7 per cent. to Ly mous wealth, and there is no doubt of their | Central Pacitie Gold Bonds Racews od rag ry from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
er cent. per diem, Commerci: 4 is: + Rage lege j Chie. Burl. & Quincy 88, Ist mort ..) 1! 
A cent. po dic : ie . reial Depet = ‘t/ meeting their liabiliues in full; indeed the Chic. & Alton inking Funil...... se +--+ |per acre by the terms of the mortgage dee? 
astandstill. FPorcign Exchange is very weak |jatter company has already telegraphed to do Ist Mortgage.......... | cae eT: ; 
at Loy for 4 —_ and 109 for short sight. | ceqtle all claims, and has besides contributed do eS Serres 2 | and according to the present market price of 
Gold is steady at 114%, end 114°., witl 2 lexan ; Sg ra fit s say, | Chie. & Milwaukee Ist mort.........| ++ see aS: . 
See ened fri ae aa gl ae : the $5,000 in aid of the sufferers. The Queen | Gpic. & N. West Sinking Fund..... |... the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
rates varying Hat to 4 per cent. for bor-| ad closed its agency in Chicago some two do Ist mort... v-| 98 . ia Seb : on 
og “ ~ per cent _ — for carry-| years since, and has escaped loss, The Im- | Chie. & Rock Island Pac Sal “ee an $18,750,000, This loan was originally for 
ing. n Governments there is less pressure | eral had also wi ORR Aaa = Re re sg Cleveland & Pittsburg consol $ § ws 
- 7 7 : ‘ ad als Vithdrawn its ageney, and ¢ rh mens 5h calle 1 
to sell, but in stocks there is still a very os but some unimportant duis +0 pottle. Clev. £'rotedo RE yee 100 101 ee ber op Lape largely —— 
unsettled feeling. The Commercial Union of London had risks | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort, ..| & 854¢ | by subscriptions of actual investors. ‘The 
_ The following are the latest stock quota-|ameunting only to $65,000. Messrs. Alliger | p4 tok & West ist m... mort--| "| 400° |yemaining balance of the loan is offered at 
tions: Brothers, their agents, have received a do “Qd mort......... 56 4 ; WEN 
a Gold ‘ Ces. 6. Oct. 18. | dispatch to promptly settle these claims. Dubnqne & Sioux City Ist mort... Se 97 | 974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
merican Gold........... 14's@ -- 114°,aQ " } ram ware etn avhihite . | Erie Ist mort, extend................ | , 4 
Del Tae & Wilkos 100%,an 110 4 @ a Lie ny ee ae ee hogan en a ist mort: end... PCENE. | a served to advance the price at any time 
EN cee caedatne.ccchoacaxe! MOG Wy W . Ss SSCS BS ICss . " 3, | Galena & Chie. ext... 0... ....6000 5. “4 aos . . 
Erie preferred ..........  @ te (> — |its capital of three millions remains intact, do 2d mort............. % ” without notice, 
a 11 @— 122 @ with a suip!us of still another million. Great Western Ist mort, °88 “ RB 
pe ape oon paaeereley 1I35w™ — 1IBhKw@ — Among the New York companies who do | yy ! St. J nigh gan . iGr._| a The bonds have thirty years to run; bear 8 
ake Shore.............- 106) 1065 925,@ 923 ; 5 is pegs ann. & St, Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr... ’ ‘or ; 
Michigan Central........ 1Lky@ — 113 @1i7" | a very Conservative business we call attention | Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... “* 97 5 f : fe 
N. ¥. Central and H.2"). 93 '@ — HiGan, — tothe Humboldt, the Hamilton, the Exchange, | Harlem Ist mort. %s prameacse tacos “ --+ |per cent, interest, payable in New York, Lon- 
Nortiw ontern. hie 70 “a. 0%; Bt @D 8 | the ne ee gS Hudson Iver 7 Ist mort, ee ‘| 108 don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the option 
Northwestern pref....... 9%@ 91 si — nouncing tha 1ey have suffered no loss a Ninois Centra he ae errr ooee . . 
ae re 43 @ A435 36 @— |Chicago, will be found in another column. oe: sag meron Agere | ve of the holder, withont notice, free of taxes. 
Leer 52M 52% 44K @ TH Nita. 2 ichigan Cen . 1883 cee cone ca 5 
Pittsburz. pacen esate ox ane” ate sour ton . poaeien — psn a sce Mich, South, & N. I. 7s Sink Fun | ioiy | 12 | BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
Rock Island............- 1104, @1102¢ % @- company, | their losses to a quarter of a do do mort,....)  -+++ sees DAY ‘ " ‘ 
e | ogame howe Seeeness MAS @IL 102 @ — |million of dollars, and, after payment of all | Morris & Essex hy se teeeeereees uh sae ‘; | PAYABLE IN GOLD. They are Coupon 
_ 3 “ eee - £26@ 62? RY@ “lai aaa "9 ‘ Wi , 2d mort....... ve] tees : a : 
St. Poul proferred. LIE sig@ 81% ae _ = hold assets of upwards of a million of | yey Jersey Central 2d mort. | Bpeee .... | Bonds, but can be registered with the coupons 
nion Pacific....... -» Wy@ Wy RNv@ — «1 oj do new... | snes cos : 3 = 
Soe = seeee “ 27% 63 Mya@ — The Washington announces that it is abun- ate ork Conteh 83.. wo” ” on, or can be registered with the eouponsory, 
estern Union.......... HOY Oh DAL - . r¢ > net Sta . nal do a, Sud N...... - phi ty ; i giate 
Adams Express.......... 867200 seat eone, 805 tte wedicy I olde = seadbammmenets amas N ay k ax ‘aver Son re hicainsRS gi Chl Rag hapa asbedenig 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 575.@ — Ru@a— 8 policy hotaers, ‘ew Yor New Haven Gs......... 1 ase .* - m 
U. 8. Express............ nea DANY i960 ne The Continental has increased its capital | Ohto & Miss, Ist mort | 8 e est payable August 15 and February 15, 
ar ng panies mp — 5D 8° @ 54 {stock to one iillion dollars, although its wm. consol. . | Bb 59 | A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
, 1¢ St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad, | losses amounted but to $1,200,000, against | Pittsb, Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort..)...) 1083g | 105 : : 
Western Division, Eight per Cent. Gold | assets of $2,627,496. We are pleased tohear| do —— do 2d mort.. ... eee 108 land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
Bounds still continue in active demand. | that the amount has already been more than Nag gg aig ane 6 Seire? geer aes ‘"" | will be received at par and accrued interest, 
Shrewd investors are availing themselves of | subscribed for. Quincy idm... Bs |... sdes tev. the caste eutineuishaens of thi 
- the present chance to exchange their 5-20’'s| The International announces that if all | Reading................. poten | 103% 204 on 'y 8 “an ‘s 
’ and other high price securities before this | their risks should prove total losses they will St. Louls & tron Mountaln... | bes “| Joan. 
y loan is entirely absorbed, and the price ad-| not absorb much more than the net reserve, ” — satan’. ont. + ee 9545 %6 
L. vances from 97!¢ to par and over, both of | leaving their available assets at $800,000. Tol., Peor, & Wars. 1st mort. E. 7) tee Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
Ss which events are certain to ensue at an early The Howard announce that, notwithstand- — -yrset y rons dag —puag GA.... 000 1 "1 
oO date. “Jing their losses at Chicago, their eapital is| 46 rig ag Pariern ee 7 Tix | Pany- 
Judging from the fact that nearly three-}| unimpaired, and that they will pay all claims | Alt. & Terre _ eae eaten eee % a . 
™ fourths of those bonds have been’ already |on presentation of the proper proof. | o. ey y~ La: : 2 ef These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
n sold inside the last two months by Messra,| After all the discussion and anxiety which (io & Alton ee ase ts 13 116 | parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties 
1- Tanner and Co., the financial agents, to-.| the losses of the Home Insurance Company do preferred... Soevest Nae eae a : ES . 
J. gether with the well known fine security of-|at Chicago have caused, among the thousands | Chicago & N. bate reteset eeees aie Hy or other high-priced securities. 
t- fered, we contidently recommend them to | of our citizens who hold policies in this old | chicago & Rock Island. 96% | 9T 
1, capitalists as the best paying bond offered for and strong institution, itis gratifying to learn | Chicago, Burlington & 233g | 130 In converting Five-twenties the investors 
a long time. that the company is still perfectly secure, | Clevel. Col., In¢ <7: “geen its: iia li iS : 3 , wag a 
7” The N. Y. Shipping List thus writes on the |and the policy-holders as safe as ever. Out en eee: 1 is realize 17 per cent profit on the principal; 2 
od probable effects of the Chicago disaster on|of uearly $4,750,000 of asscts it has lost less | Del. Lack. & Western.......0.0.02.)| | 395 105 | per cent. per annum excess of Interest; and 
di trade and finance : than $2,000,000, so that its capital is intact. Dubuque & Sioux City.............. “ge | “Sk labios ti ad iid genie 
fi- Pie ape ap by om of the hast portion} Tne Merrorourrax Insvrancr Coe | ao preferred... ee eh ee 
Zs. 0 > city 0 nicago has cast suc 1 .—We take fr » New York Z i -<.............. 53 . 7 
si , a gloom] PANy. e take from the New ) Jy. | Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. a ’ 
on over financial and commercial elveles that | press the following well-merited ce ae do” preferred 2200000017 td Sh CRE roe enn eee BA Tay 
. . > . S ; j 7 
fr. business has been greatly restricted, our mer-| this company: In_ 1865 this company re- “— nk... coon ED ne appa 
Ir. = oe and others — been more] ceived more premiums in New York city | Joliet a& Unicago.. vee 
it I upon devising ways and means for|than any other any SB cence A IE oi'06. coocsesavesensss ones y te oy , at 
prompt succor for the thousands of their | most quleumnage Sea iicehcicoctemennt Maris a 2 Southern. .. 933g Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
- a menwho have thus been made homeless | at risk in Portland; the. company paid its — we Ser peas st 1 7" Loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
and destitute, than in promoting trade. The | immense losse " Pigeeat Michigan © 1 spies OI Oh . , ' 
F aC ’ g& trade. ’ s sses promptly, reduced its e: Michigan Central........ es : i] p » bond: St. Jos : 
wiping out of so many scores of millions of}to Three Hundred ‘end Defias — | ema ioe Se eee es 73 nr te 
, P omer . b PROTOETOG 200s ccccsccss cose . n " Dini] , , 
eir Ladi ded has, ban naturally, unsettled the |and undertook the arduous and dangerous | Morris & Essex... reece wy ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
markets, since the business and society rela-|task of reducing a widely-scatter reiness | New Haven & Hartford ee . y se fes . 
bv : ae : . ciety rela-}task of reducing a widely-secattered business | N¢W renee ee ee es . Rastern Division heing ¢ quoted a 2 
aot tions between New York and Chicago have | to'absolute control. In i870, in view of the ap Aap ey Na son River... ce % ° ag Sah ee 
ate been of the most intimate character. What | demoralization attending the transaction of | — jo 8 rip Certificate... Fea wy [and accrued interest, These were originally 
or the ultimate effect will he, it is difficult to agency business, and the persistent determi- | placed hy us at 97} 
ser. determine, though that it will have a ten-| nation of larger companies to have business ‘ 
cos of to one en leading open of the} even at ruinous rates, the Metropolitan mo- Coal Stocks, 
ores est, and Of manufactures and general arti- stly wi its Nei , 
t ane of ssanemunan aes aaa ul arti destly Ww ithdrew all its agencies, and has American Coal Co..........-...es. 45 56 7 
was if , there seems to be no|since confined its business to the Metropoli-| Cumberland Coal and Iron G esse . — 
reason to doubt. Indeed, many ce lities | ts istri ‘ is 5 : Jelaw: ssa 117 
ae 4 ~~ rt —— ities |tan District. Whether wiscly or not, the eaten 2 Seee Coat ee eneeeeee Pe 
ime necessity, such as Grain, Provisions, |company has thereby escaped the dreadf wa {+ neni hy nS ee 
ia = ange : i - any has scape adful | orig A 5 70 
site Groceries, Dry Goods, Clothing, Boots and | conflagration at Chicago, and stands ready to illest cidaaieaamnetaraait ? 
_ Shoes, and building materials, already show | insure merchandise risks in this city which T A N Ne E R & Cc Oo 
‘ ‘ a hardening tendency, as, aside from the un-| the officers have persistently declined at the Miscellaneous ti 
—_ paralleled ro - buildings, an im-| rates ruling before the Chicago Fire. Mer- : 
g mense amount of merchandise of all kinds! chants should remember the Metropoli Atlantic Mail..............-.+..- : : 
r { s/| chants s e e Metropolitan ; ¥ - as r 
ep — te have been consumed by the devouring | its dealings have always been heunnalin and on — ene iene. 69° a Ban kers, 
§ . 3 o .* pa | : Ss’ aah Shag % ’ eseceecccoes eereses 
pas ne gears gg eis, Yap height * the goed page | ae Five Million Dollars in losses, Cy abaasaaiees oi tree 
¥ ason, when the stores, warehouses and | the officers know how to mect them, and how } W@!!s, Fargo Express. : ik 
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THE ALBION. 


{ OctopEer 14, 1871. 








QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToseER 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 


We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 


Fire and Life Insurance, 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER St, 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,..... . 
Invested in the United States,. .. ... . $700,000 

LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wo. C. PICKERSGILL. H. peB. Rovurtu. 
Francis Sxrppy. Apam Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SmyTHeE. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya. Puetps. 
GeorGe MoKE. W. Butter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD,, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 


HOME INSURANCE CoO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. . $4,723,206 52 


Losses at Chicago will not 
OROOO.... ccecvccccccscccces 





$9,000,000 





2,000,000 00 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 
CB AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasnpvury, Secretary. 
New Yorx, October 12, 1871 


Card. 


COLUMBIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


161 Broadway, New York. 








In reply to the mmmerous enquiries as to 
our losses by the disastrous fire at Chicago: 
We have no Agency there, and but ONE 
RISK of THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS. 

ALFRED DOUGLAS, President. 

Joun B. ArTHUR, Secretary. 

Epwarp R. SaTTeRLEE, Asst. Secretary. 


HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


o. 11 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL 
ScRPLUS 


This Company, not having lost a dollar 
by the late disastrous fires, offers reliable in- 
surance at fair rates. 


Liberal Adjustment and Prompt Payment in Case of 


oss. 
JOHN C. WINANS, President. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
170 BROADWAY, 
New Yors, October 10, 1871. 





CAPITAL «++. $150,000 
ED vate keers cacaen sopnnexenet ,000 


Tuts CoMPANY HAS NO AGENCIES, AND 
HAVE NOT SUFFERED BY THE CHICAGO 
Fre. 

RICHARD C. COMBES, Sec’y. 
THE GEBHARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 141 BROADWAY. 
Casm CAPITAL............$200,000. 
This Company confine their Business to Risks on 


chandise, and on Renis and Leases in New York and 
Vicinity, and, having No Agents, have 
Suffered no loss by the disastrous Fire in Chicago, Ml. 


Policies issued entitling the holders to participate 
in the profits of the business. 


W. D. WADDINGTON, President. 
JOHN R. SMITH, Secretary. 


Humboldt Fire Ins. Co., 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
CAPITAL $200,000 


This Company have no Agents, and are not affected 
by the CHICAGO FIRE. 


WM. MULLIGAN, President. 
WM. H. BRIDGMAN, Secretary. 
E. J. BARNEY, Asst. Secretary. 





Dwelling Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, Mer- | 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Casu CAPITAL... .$1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 
The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot exceed a QUARTER of 
a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will be promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 
This Come will have remaining MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
guarantee to its policy holders, and will contiuue to 
make INSURANCE on BUILDINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, 
New York, October 13, 1871. 
This Company, confirming its statement of yester- 


day, presents a more detailed exhibit of its condi- 
tion: 


Cae CAPPRAR «x 0cccccecescus $500,000 00 
Surpuvs, Oct. 1, 1871.......... 2,1247,95 21 
OT BO oo sds cstekvecouss 2,627,496 21 


Limit or Cutcaco LossEs As 
FIXED BY AGENT AT THAT 
CITY AFTER INVESTIGATION. . $1,200,000 00 
The Board of Directors, at their regular monthly 


meeting (12th inst.), unanimously resolved to increase 
the capital stock to 


One Million Dollars, 


the additional amount to be paid in as speedily as 
the legal requirements can be complied with, and at 
the same meetiug tendered their subscriptions for an 
amount largely in excess of the increased capital. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres., 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres., 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
SSET 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna _ continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


ARCTIC 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
112 Broadway, New York. 
NO RISKS IN CHICAGO. 
Cash Capital...... RR 
VINCENT TILYOU, President. 
CHARLES BAMBURGH, Secretary. 


LOSSES SINCE JULY DIVIDEND LESS THAN 
$1,300. 


_ This Company having refused risks at the prevail- 
ing low rates, is open in all warchouses. 


Insure your Dwellings, Furniture, 
Stores, Merchandise. 
MORTGAGE POLICIES ISSUED. 
{12 Broadway. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 
CHARTERED IN 1825. 

I CN oo kc nicencccicnccs 

Surplus, July 1, 1871......... 


a ’ 








$500,000 
824,496 23 





GI kcnaccxesemonuseacn $824,496 23 
Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 








\- 


| 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 
Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 


in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms, 





DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. 
John David Wolfe, John H. Swift. 
Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 
Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 
Charles N. Talbot, Henry A. Oakley, 
Thomas W. Gale, Benjamin D. Smith, 
Uriah J. Smith, Charles Mali, 
Daniel B. Fearing, Hfenry I. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


Meyer, 





THEO. KEELER, Secretary 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’i-Secretary. 


| OFFICE 


Washington Ins.Comp’y, 
172 BROADWAY. 
New York, Oct. 12, 1871. 

{t#™ This Company is abundantly able to 
mect all its Losses and protect all its Policy- 
holders. 

Business continues as usual. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


A NOBLE RESPONSE. 


THE MANAGERS IN THIS CITY OF THE 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, HAVE 
RECEIVED FROM J. W. CATER, ESQ., CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE LONDON BOARD, BY CABLE, THE 
FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS : 


“ SUBSCEIBE $5,000 FOR THE CHICAGO SUF- 
FERERS. SETTLE ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY. 
DRAW AT THREE DAYS’ SIGHT.” 


THE ASSETS OF THIS COMPANY IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES, AMOUNTING TO OVER $1,300,000, 


WILL NOT BE TOUCHED IN PAYMENT OF 
LOSSES AT CHICAGO. 
WM. CONNER, » Anite 


CHAS. E. WHITE, 


q gers, 
SAML, P. BLAGDEN, \ Manage 


INTERNATIONAL 


Insurance Company. 





In view of the general alarm created by the immense 
losses consequent upon the recent fire in Chicago, it 
may be proper to state in behalf of this company that, 
if all our risks in the burned district should prove 
total losses they will not absorb much more than our 
net reserve leaving our capital and assets $800,000. 

Our policy of assuming very moderate risks in 
amount, and demanding adequate rates for the hazard 
incurred having been so signally justified by the great 
Chicago fire will be strictly adhered to in the future as 
in the past. 


GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President. 


HAMILTON BRUCE, Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM J. HUGHES, Secretary. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 





Assets Gold, 820,000,000 
“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 
45 William St. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED..........-... ..1808 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Arncurpatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A, Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johneton & 
0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 





And Letters of Credit 


For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


| ONDS FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, TOWN, CITY, 
and 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive list. 


- _—s oe 


W. N. COLER & Co., 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 





A.C. KAUFFMAR, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 

Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
| Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
| current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
| Banking Houses. 
” Co€ections receive especial care. 
New York Corrrsponpents : 

| Howes & Mary, Henry Clews & Co. 
| Lather Kou itze, A.M. Weith & Arents 








Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issne Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We wake telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Dills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
or 

The Imperial Bank, 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


t London. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. ; 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOUN PATON, 


© ta 
‘ARCH. McKINLAY § 4se"ts. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 


Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 

Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
oF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


inducements 


reat - 
To Settlers with limited means. 


° 
Rich govcrnment lands along the road between 

Omaha and rth atte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

sof the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


*"O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.P 





.R.R. Co. Omaha Neb, 


Francis & Woutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scra’ ooks, Expense ks, 


Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chesemen, Wallets, 
&c., &c 


We keep everything In our lune, and sell at lowest 
rices. 











